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Perhaps it would have been expecting too much to hope 
that the Globe, in drawing attention to a public scandal, 


| should go out of its way to inform its readers of the 


Harmsworthian origin of the journalism which it professes 
to execrate, At the same time, the virtuous indignation 
of Mr. Harmsworth’s paper would perhaps have appeared 
rather more convincing if that information had been im- 
parted. Mr. Harmsworth’s brother, Lord Northcliffe, has 
obtained a peerage and a large fortune by circulating 


_ this kind of pernicious garbage among hundreds and thou- 


sands of boys and youths for a great number of years, 
and the fact that his methods should be thus publicly 


| rebuked by his own brother ought to have a great effect 


in strengthening the hands of the Commissioner of Police 
when he begins to give the matter that “serious atten- 
tion” which he has promised. Meanwhile it would be 


| very gratifying to the readers of the Globe if Mr. Hilde- 


brand Harmsworth would give them his assurance in the 
columns of his own paper that he had never participated 


_ in any of the profits derived from the sale, chiefly at 


The Editor cannot undertake to return unsvlicited Manuscripts | 


which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
receipt of a proof does not imply the acceptance of an article. 


The 





LIFE AND LETTERS 


Our contemporary the Globe, in its issue of November 3, 
printed a paragraph under the heading of “ Pernicious 
Literature,” in which it exhibited much highly proper 
indignation about the publication of journals devoted to 


Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s charming bookstalls, of 
the Union Jack and similar publications. If Mr. Hilde- 
brand Harmsworth is able to give his readers this assur- 
ance we shall have much pleasure in presenting him with 
a new hat. 





The Fortnightly Review, under the editorship of Mr. 
W. L. Courtney, has descended to depths undreamed of 
in its palmy days when it was edited by Mr. John Morley. 
It probably touched its low-water mark in its last issue 
when it printed an article entitled “When the Door 


| Opened,” by Mr. W. T. Stead, in which that eccentric 


the dissemination of stories calculated to incite young | 


people to crime. We quote some of our contemporary’s 
remarks ; — 


Some very sensible remarks were made by the 
Mayor of Richmond a day or two ago, when two boys 
were brought before him on a charge of burglary 
at Kew. It appeared that when the boys were arrested 


they had some halfpenny storybooks on them, which | 


made heroes of robbers and thieves. 
that he thought it “vile, disgraceful stuff. Even the 
advertisements in this book suggest this sort of thing. 
Nearly everything in them seems to deal largely with 
incidents of crime.” This is the sort of stuff which 
boys are educated to read at the. public expense, and 
one of the boys confessed that he read nothing else. 
. . . . The Mayor of Richmond has made a very timely 
protest, and we trust that his words will be studied 
in quarters where they may have some effect. 


Our readers will remember that we commented last week 
on the incident at Richmond, and, according to our under- 
taking, we have written to the Commissioner of Police, 
drawing his attention to the facts, and sending him a 
copy of the journal, the Union Jack (the property of 
Lord Northcliffe, and emanating from Carmelite House), 
which contained the story described by the Mayor of 
Richmond as “vile trash.” The Commissioner of Police, 
in acknowledging our letter, has promised to give the 
matter his serious attention. We are glad to find that 
the Globe takes the same view of this sort of “literature ” 
as we do. The indignation of the Globe is all the more 


The Mayor said | 





gratifying when one comes to reflect that the proprietor | 


of the Globe is Mr. Hildebrand Harmsworth, the brother 
of Lord Northcliffe, and a close imitator of that gentle- 
man’s journalistic methods. 


but astute gentleman was allowed to give a report of an 
“interview” which he purports to have had with the 
spirit of the late Lord Beaconsfield, through the kind 


| assistance of the obliging spirit of the late Julia A. Ames, 


a lady of American extraction. About fifteen pages of 
the Fortnightly Review are given over to the record of 
this contemptible and nauseating nonsense. Nor is there 
any kind of indication that Mr. Courtney in giving it 
the publicity of his columns was endeavouring to provide 
his readers with anything in the nature of a joke. The 
amazing balderdash is solemnly set forth without a word 
of qualification or explanation. Encouraged by Mr. 
Courtney’s acceptance of his vulgar and blasphemous 
tomfoolery, Mr. Stead has regaled the readers of the 
Daily Chronicle with several columns of an “interview” 
with the late Mr. Gladstone, while the inevitable “Car- 
dinal Manning” of the fraudulent séance has not failed 
to put in an appearance at the celebration of the Norfolk 
Street mysteries. Mr. Stead omits to inform us whether 
the Cardinal signalised his appearance or presence by 
the use of the words with which he is credited st one of 
the séances of Mr. Husk. Readers of Tue Acapremy will 
recollect that on that occasion his presence was made 
known by the appearance in the air of a luminous 
blue cross and the articulation in a deep voice of 
the beautiful words “Benedictine my children.” No 
reasonable person nowadays has a right to be surprised 
at anything that appears in the columns of the Daily 
Chronicle; but the Fortnightly Review has a certain 
literary tradition, and even under the editorship of Mr. 
W. L. Courtney it is amazing to find it descending to the 
publication of this sort of poisonous trash. A few years 
ago it would have seemed incredible that the time would 


| ever come when it might be necessary to contemplate the 


| neeessity of legislation to protect the memory of the illus- 
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trious dead, or for the matter of that of the dead at all, 
illustrious or: not. But, nowadays,,when the editors and 
proprietors of newspapers on the look-out for an ignoble 
“scoop” are not above holding up the memory of the 
departed to contempt and ridicule, it looks as if it would 
be necessary to visit the literary ghouls and body-snatchers 
of the day with some sort of punishment for their out- 
rages. At the back of it all, exactly as in the case of 
the fraudulent spiritualistic séances, there is nothing else 
but a desire to make money. If Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Beaconsfield were alive to-day and Mr. Stead were to put 
into their mouths words which they had never used and 
never could conceivably use, he would be liable to be 
sued and to be condemned to pay heavy damages. We 


fail to see why persons of the class of Mr. Stead should 


be allowed for their own purposes to libel and slander 
the dead. 





The frantic efforts made by the Radical press to prove 
that the result of the Bermondsey election was a striking 
blow in favour of the Budget are intensely amusing. It 
was only to be expected that by adding together the votes 
of the Liberal and the Socialist they should claim a 
majority for the “Progressive” party. This calculation, 
of course, ignores the fact that twelve hundred Irish 
votes were given for the Liberal purely on the Home 
Rule question, and that according to Dr. Salter, the 
Socialist, at least five hundred of those who voted for 
him would not have voted at all if there had been no 
Socialist candidate; but, at any rate, it is a calculation 
which has some sort of claim to a shadow of reasonable- 
ness, and allowing them for the sake of argument the 
whole “ Progressive” vote they are welcome to any satis- 
faction which they may obtain by arguing that if all sorts 
of things had happened, which didn’t happen, the Liberal 
party might have merely had its majority reduced from 
seventeen hundred to four hundred. But our Socialist and 
Radical contemporary Vanity Fair scorns such tame 
consolations as these. By simply “assuming for a 
moment” that Dr. Salter got seven hundred and fifty 
votes which might have been given to Mr. Hughes, it is 
able to give Mr. Hughes a majority of two hundred and 
fifty votes. Lest our readers should be inclined to doubt, we 
quote our extraordinary contemporary’s exact words : — 


Assume for a moment that Mr. Dumphreys’ life- 
connection with the borough was worth to him five 
hundred votes—surely not an unreasonable assump- 
tion—and that Dr. Salter’s philanthropic free dis- 
pensary had won the suffrages of 250 grateful 
patients; and then, re-adjust the figures. Hughes 
heads the pole with 4,041, Dumphreys is next with 
3,778, and Salter last with 1,185. How may you 
argue of Bermondsey’s political convictions? 


This kind of “assuming” in political matters is most 
cheering and comforting. Let us, for instance, “ assume ” 
for a moment that Mr. Hughes, in consequence of his 
charming manner, not to say his radiant personal beauty, 
obtained two thousand more votes than he would have 
got if he had been somebody else, and assuming again, 
only for a moment, that the whole of these two thousand 
votes had been given to Mr. Dumphreys, how should we 
argue of Bermondsey’s political convictions? It seems to 
us that when one has got as far as our esteemed contem- 
porary has got in the way of “assuming,” it is far better 
to give up altogether anything so prosaic as mere argu- 
ment. 








In a recent number of Vanity Fair Mr. Harris reverts to 
the quarrel between himself and a Mr. Jack London, who 
it appears, committed the offence of incorporating an 
article of Mr. Harris’s jn a book of his. own called: “ The 
Tron Heel.” Mr. London’s defence was that the article 
in question purported to be a speech delivered at a public 
meeting by the Bishop of London, and that he (Mr. 
London) read the article in an Ametican paper and 
mistook it for a genuine speech by the Bishop of London. 
Mr. Jack London, it appears, is a Colonial or. American 
gentleman, and it is quite easy to believe that he may 
have made the mistake of supposing that the sensational 
claptrap contained in the sham article had really been 
spoken by an English Bishop whose heart notoriously 
governs his head. In any case, we see no earthly reason 
why Mr, Harris should go out of his way to make all this 
ridiculous fuss about the supposed theft of an utterly 
unimportant piece of journalism which could not possibly 
be considered in the light of a literary achievement. His 
great grievance appears to be that Mr. Jack London, 
having inadvertently made use of the article, refuses to 
divide the profits of his book with Mr. Harris. This 
surely is most unreasonable, and it would have been 
more dignified on the part of Mr. Harris not to drag in 
the question of money. As he has chosen to do so, our 
advice to Mr. Jack London is to send Mr. Harris a guinea 
in return for the use of his article. It is certainly not 
worth’ a penny more to anybody. 





During the week a paragraph appeared in one of the 
Radical papers announcing that an obscure gentleman had 
been “made a J.P.” in some obscure part of the country, 
together with a further announcement that the gentle- 
man in question was chiefly notable for the fact that he 
had been a well-known “ passive resister.” The whole 
affair is, of course, very trivial, yet not without value as 
an incident illustrative of a curious phase in the modern 
mind. In no other age than this would the fact that a 
man has been a persistent law-breaker be considered a 
good and valid reason for investing him with magisterial 
powers. This is no political question; it is simply a 
question of putting a square peg into a round hole. With 
the newly appointed magistrate’s politics we have no con- 
cern. A magistrate has as much right to his private 
politics as he has to his pocket-handkerchief, but if he is 
a person who has flagrantly defied the laws of his country 
he is surely the last man in the world that any reason- 
able Government would choose to administrate these same 
laws, even if his responsibilities be of a strictly limited 
character. The state of the journalist's mind who can 
seriously advance the fact that a man has been a law- 
breaker as an explanation of his obtaining a magisterial 
position is perhaps even more lamentable. Such things 
are “signs of the times.” 





A rare copy of Lady Cardigan’s “ Recollections” came 
into our hands the other day, which certainly contained 
something not intended for the public eye. The copy in 
question was obtained at one of Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son’s shops, and contained some very carefully written 
instructions from Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son to their 
shop assistants as to the proper way of dealing with Lady 
Cardigan’s much-discussed volume. The instructions, 
which should, of course, have been removed by the shop 
assistant before the book reached a customer’s hands, 
briefly amounted to a command that Lady Cardigan’s 
“ Recollections” be hidden away from public view, and 
only produced when “ asked for,” and never recommended. 
It would seem, then, that Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son 
do not consider Lady Cardigan’s book a desirable one, and 
we should have had more respect for them had they 
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shown the courage of their convictions by declining to 
supply the book under any circumstances. As it is, we 
are simply furnished with another instance of the “ New 
Morality” which now seems to hold omnipotent sway in 
the Smith establishment. We make no comment on 
Smith’s view of. Lady Cardigan’s memoirs. We simply 
call. attention to the fact that Smith’s ‘are trading in an 
article of which, judging from the instructions despatched 
to their shop assistants, they are heartily ashamed. We 
believe that “Old Morality” never sold any article of 
which he was ashamed, because his ambition was to be 
publicly accepted as an honest trader. The ambitions of 
“New Morality” appear to be somewhat different. 





The Yew Age this week makes its first appearance as a 
threepenny paper and is ornamented on the outside cover 
with a cartoon representing several rows of uncomfortable 
and dyspeptic looking gentlemen dressed as judges gazing 
gloomily upon the naked figure of a little man who is 
apparently contorted with fear or embarrassment. This 
mysterious picture is called by the New Age, “ Unmasked.” 
We should have thought that “Undressed” would have 
been a more suitable title, though we do not profess for 
a moment to. understand the meaning of the New Age’s 
cartoon. Perhaps, however, the unhappy looking gentle- 
men in the wigs are supposed to represent a quantity of 
persons as they appeared before they took So-and-So’s 
world renowned liver pills, in which case the New Age 
will no doubt favour us next week with a portrait of the 
same gentlemen rejuvenated and restored to health by 
the use of that remarkable specific. If our interpretation 
of the picture is a correct one, no doubt the shivering 
little man or imp, whichever the New Age cartoonist 
intends him to be, is an allegorical figure representing 
the demon of doubt which possessed the souls of the 
judicial victims to dyspepsia before they became con- 
vinced of the virtues of the aforesaid pills. In any case 
we hope that the New Age will not leave us in ignorance 
as to the meaning of its pictorial outburst. 





As to the interior of the New Age, we fail to see any 
such improvement in matter or style as would warrant 
the increase in price. It is true that there are four or 
five additional pages, and that the paper on which the 
matter is printed is of slightly better quality than 
formerly; but the “poetry,” of which there are two 
samples, is about as bad as it is possible for ill-written 
doggerel to be. We quote the third stanza of a quite 
exceptionally bad piece of what we suppose the New Age 
imagines to be verse. 


Spaniards weighed down with the burden of years, 
Spaniards engirdled with Liberty’s light, 
Spaniards that fear or that hope, old or young, 
Shall your nerves be unstrung 
By a cold-blooded crime that sears 
Your full souls’ overflowing tears, 
That has lost you your guide with his power and pride 
i’ the night? 


For our part, we do not. suppose for a moment that the 
nerves of Spaniards are at all likely to be unstrung by 
what the Vew Age describes as a cold-blooded crime, but 
which is, in fact, neither more nor less than the lawful 
execution of an inhuman and despicable ruffian who was 
in his time responsible for murders and outrages innumer- 
able and for the mental and moral corruption of thou- 
Sands of his fellow countrymen. On another page the 
New Age announces for publication next week an article 
by Mr. Frank Harris. entitled “Shakespeare’s Snobbish- 
ness and Sensuality,” which we hope will not have .the 
effect of unstringing the nerves of the readers of the New 


Age, or of searing their souls’ overflowing tears, what- 
ever that may mean, 





THE RISING OF ORION 


The beechmast thickens on the sodden bed, 
The apple drops, the leaf’s short will is done ; 
The flower is withered on its shaft, and spun 
The willow-herb’s soft wool; the arum’s head 
Burns in the hedge, the thistle loosens thread, 
Laying its down upon the rain-cold wind; 
The vision of summer hurries like a hind 
To viewless gates and dewy-thresholded. 


In the unshaken stillness of the dawn, 
From bush to bush the spinner’s fragile line 
Drifts like the threads from a white distaff drawn 
To silken fineness, and beneath the bars 
Of evening, into darkness crystalline 
Swims up Orion, shepherd of the stars. 


M. Jourparn. 








“THE ACADEMY” AND MR. JOHN 
MURRAY 


Tue following correspondence has taken place between the 
Editor of THe Acapemy and Mr. John “Murray :— 


November 2, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Murray, 


Several months ago in THe Acapemy a chaff- 
ing but perfectly good-natured allusion was made to 
your manager, Mr. Farquharson, and I now under- 
stand that in consequence of this he has taken it upon 
himself to refuse all advertisements to THe ACADEMY. 
It is a matter of perfect indifference to me whether 
or not your books are advertised in this paper, but 
I presume that your advertisements are inserted for 
business reasons, and not merely at the will and 
caprice of persons occupying subordinate positions in 
your office. I therefore think it advisable to make 
known to you a state of affairs of which I have no 
doubt you are quite in ignorance, 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
Autrrep Dovctas. 


50, Albemarle Street, W., 
November 3, 1909. 
Dear Lorp Atrrep Dovetas, 


I am in receipt of your letter of November 2, 
and write a line to assure you that I am not in 
ignorance of what has passed, and that I take the 
whole responsibility in regard to advertisements which 
are sent or not sent from this office. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Murray. 


November 4, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Murray, 


I have received your letter. of November 3, 
and I beg to notify you that no advertisements from 
your firm will be accepted for insertion in this paper. 
You need not send me any more of your books, as 
they will not in future be noticed in THe AcapDEmy. 

. Yours truly, 
Atrrep Dovatas. 


Our readers will observe that in the last of these letters 
it is definitely stated that no advertisements from Mr. 
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John Murray will in future be inserted in THe AcapEmy, 
and that we have advised Mr. Murray, in fairness to him- 
self, that he need not send us any more of his books. If 
and when Mr. Murray publishes a book which we consider 
of sufficient public interest, in the literary sense, to 
demand a review, we shall, of course, see that our readers 
are properly treated, and any such books will be purchased 
by us and reviewed on their merits. We have deemed it 
necessary to make it clear that under no circumstances and 
at no price will the advertisements of Mr. Murray be 
accepted in Tue Acapgmy, in order to make it impossible 
for any of our kind friends to suggest that we are attacking 
Mr. Murray because he does not advertise in Tus AcapEmy. 
Such considerations have no weight with us, and, as a 
matter of fact, so little interested are we in advertisements 
that for at least a year past we have employed no regular 
advertising canvasser. We have confined ourselves to 
sending one of our clerks from time to time to various 
publishing houses and offering them such space as was 
left free for disposal in our advertising columns, Our 
reasons for drawing attention to the case of Mr, John 
Murray and Tue Acapemy are that it is a case which is at 
once striking and typical, Tum Acapemy has now been in 
existence for forty years, and it has been under the wage 
editorship for nearly three years, During the whole of 
these forty years, broadly speaking, the House of Murray 
has been an advertiser in its columns, The last adver- 
tisement of Mr, John Murray's to appear in Tue AcapEmy 
was on January 30 of the present year, On June 26 of 
this year there appeared the sage to which we 
referred in our first letter to Mr, Murray, This paragraph 
we now reproduce ;— 


Although as a rule we do not print the “puffs” 
which the publishers continually send to us under the 
heading of “literary intelligence,” we feel that we 
must make an exception in the case of the following 
beautiful piece of writing which “emanates” from 
“the great house of Murray” ;— 


The Earl of Rosebury (sic) has written an in- 
teresting preface to the ‘ Recollections of a Long 
Life,’ by John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, which Mr, Murray is publishing next 
week. Hobhouse, as the reading-world well 
knows, was one of the most loyal of Byron’s many 
friends, and tells in these revealing volumes a 
great deal which lovers of the poot (sic) will be 
glad to know. 


Ve think that the great house of Murray might, 
with advantage, look out for a typewriting clerk 
whose admiration for the “poot” has not been culti- 
vated to the extent of interfering with his grounding 
in “the three R’s.” But possibly “our Mr, Farqu- 
harson,” who is presumably responsible for the word- 
ing of the guileless circulars with which Mr. Murray 
kindly favours us from time to time, does his own 
typewriting, and does not consider such a trifle as 
spelling worthy of his notice. 


We have accused Mr. Murray of withholding, or allow- 
ing his advertisement manager to withhold, advertisements 
from Tue Acapemy out of revenge for this harmless and 
well-merited rebuke for a piece of slip-shod slovenliness, 
and it will be observed that Mr. Murray in his reply makes 
no attempt to dispute the accuracy of our inference. At 
the time of writing to Mr. Murray on November 2, we had 
forgotten that there was another reason for the sudden 
defection of Mr. Murray from the ranks of our advertisers. 
This other reason consists of an article entitled “Savage 
and Tartarly,” which appeared in Tue Acapemy of May 15, 
in which we found it necessary to rebuke the blatant self- 
complacency of an article celebrating the centenary of 
Mr. Murray's publication, the Quarterly Review, which 
appeared in the Quarterly’s own columns; so that it would 
appear that even before we had wounded the tender sus- 


























ceptibilities of the engaging Farquharson, we had com- 
mitted what amounts in Mr. Murray’s eyes to the unpar- 
donable sin of venturing to comment adversely on one of 
Mr. Murray’s publications. In other words, we state 
quite plainly that Mr. Murray has made it clear that when 
he advertises in a paper he considers that he has entered 
into a bargain with the editor of that paper to refrain 
from severe criticism of anything he my choose to pub- 
lish. This is an idea which Mr. Murray holds in common 
with » great many other publishers; It is an absolutely 
reposterous idea, and one which we refuse and always 
have refused to countenance. There is only one basis for 
advertisement which is legitimate in the case of a pub- 
lisher advertising in a literary paper—that is the basis of 
publicity and circulation. A, a publisher, advertises in the 
X Review, because the X Review is a literary paper respect- 
ably conducted, read every week by so many thousands of 
eople, and to be found in such and such clubs, public 
easton and literary institutions. The moment there 
arises any suggestion of an agreement stipulated, implied, 
tacit, or otherwise, that A by inserting his advertisement 
in the X Review becomes entitled to any kind of considera- 
tion whatever, over and above the advertisement paid for, 
the transaction becomes an immoral one and a dishonest 
ene. We contend that a ones class of publishers have 
completely forgotten this legitimate basis for advertise. 
ment, and unfortunately it appears that the section of the 
publishing trade which has most completely lost sight of 
the morality of advertising is precisely that section which 
ought from its age and its long-established reputation 
to set an example to the younger houses. We do not 
for a moment suggest that Mr, Murray or any other par- 
ticular publisher is or was at any time under an obligation 
to advertise in Tus Acapmmy, Wo simply say that when a 
sublishing house which has been advertising fairly regu- 
arly for nearly forty years in the same paper suddenly 
ceases to advertise, and on inquiry informs a representative 
of that paper that it does not intend to advertise again, 
the editor of that paper is entitled to inquire into the 
reasons responsible for bringing about the publisher's 
decision, It was not until more than ten months had 
elapsed since we had received an advertisement from Mr. 
Murray that we wrote to him in the terms of the letter we 
have here reproduced, If Mr, Murray had any reasons 
other than those we have suggested for withholding his 
advertisements from THe Acapemy, it was quite open to 
him to give them. He might, for inzs‘:nce, have said that 
owing to bad times and loss of business he had been obliged 
to cut down his advertising; but he did not do this. He 
might have said that he did not care to advertise in THe 
Acapemy because its circulation had gone down. He could 
not do this, because, as a matter of fact, the circulation of 
THe Acapemy has more than doubled under its present 
editorship. He might have said that he did not approve 
of the attitude taken by Tue Acapemy in dealing with 
matters of public interest; but this he could not do, and 
we defy him to do so. Failing all these courses, he might 
simply have confined himself to denying that the withhold- 
ing of his advertisements was attributable to the cause to 
which we assigned it. He did nothing of the kind, and 
his failure to deny or protest is a tacit admission of the 


absolute justice of the inference we drew from his course 
of action. 





“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 


Te general pother and ferment aroused in the public 
Press by the concluding debates in the House of Commons 
on the Government’s iniquitous “instalment” of Socialism, 
which they are pleased to describe as a Finance Bill, leave 
us in a state of tranquil amusement. There is really 
nothing in the whole miserable business to excite any- 
body’s curiosity or to arouse conjecture, and we cannot but 
think that a great deal of time and ingenuity are being 
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unnecessarily wasted over the fate of the Budget, which, so 
far as Tue Acapemy is concerned, has never been a matter 
for speculation. We outlined the confiscatory character 
of the present Budget before Mr. Lloyd George’s “ pro- 
posals” were ever drafted, and, at the same time, we took 
the opportunity of informing our readers that such a | 
predatory and unconstitutional scheme for openly robbing 
one class of the community in order to benefit another class | 
which was popularly ve to support the Radical Par- 
liamentary party, would be contemptuously rejected by | 
the House of Lords. That was the honest view of Tur | 
Acapemy in the closing months of last year—a view which 
we never attempted to disguise; but, on the contrary, 
openly expressed with all the vigour and insistence at our 
disposal. ‘To-day we make bold to claim that everything 
which has happened during the last twelve months, in one 
of the stormiest and most revolutionary esi of political 
history, has simply justified our original view of the situa- 
tion, and strengthened such a view by the continual acces- 
sion of collateral evidences, In this way Tum Acapmmy 
was immune from the general shock of astonishment and 
consternation which convulsed the Conservative Press 
when the full text of Mr, George’s precious scheme of 
Socialism by Budget was first fully discovered to the 
country, e were not surprised, because the scheme 
simply fulfilled our expressed expectations, and because 
we never had any doubts as to the true characters of Mr, 
George and his contemptible “adjunct,” Mr, Asquith. 
In the days when there was still a large number of worthy 
people in the country who foolishly comforted themselves 
with the delusion that Mr, Asquith was a man of sufficient 
strength and parts to restrain the “wilder spirits” of his 
extraordinary Cabinet from any flagrantly unconstitutional 
propaganda, Tar Acapemy “inted a political article in 
which the following prophetic paragraph was perhaps the 
most striking ;:— 


It appears that something has got to be done about 
the House of Lords, and Liberals are invited by the 
Prime Minister to consider the question of doing that 
“something” to the House of Lords as the predomi- 
nant issue of future Liberal policy, What it is pre- 
cisely that Mr, Asquith is going to do to the House 
of Lords was left a little vague, but it is generally 
understood that the “ gauntlet” to be flung down to 
the Peers will take the form of a Socialistic and con- 
fiscatory Budget of the most outrageous description— | 
a hen-roost robbery on an eupeesoliontel scale of pre- | 
datory magnificence. The Lords having once more 
“outraged the will of the People” by kicking the 
Budget contemptuously downstairs, the great Liberal 
party will then go to the ‘country, and demand the | 
lungs and livers of these wicked persons; their blood, 
or such blood as they may lose, being, as has been 
already explained by the excitable Mr. Birrell, “on 
their own heads.” 


This statement of the situation was printed in that issue | 
of Tus Acapemy which appeared on Tocesber 19, 1908. | 
Since then many things have happened. The “ Socialistic 
and confiscatory Budget” has been produced, the practical 
details of the “hen-roost-robbery” scheme have been dis- 
closed to a bewildered public, and political history has 
been enriched by a new oratorical manner, aptly described 
as the “ Limehouse lingo,” and a new policy of elaborately | 
systemed lying, so spiritedly inaugurated by the notorious 
Mr. Ure. The two latter phases of public life are simply | 
natural corollaries necessarily resulting from the public | 
acceptance of a peculiar type of man who “ takes” to | 
politics for a livelihood, and as such do not really call | 
| 


for lengthy comment. The “Socialistic and confiscatory 
udget” is in itself a most serious matter, but really not 
half SO serious as many good persons seem to imagine. 
This Budget is not really serious, because it “will never 
happen.” We prophesied the birth of this Budget, and 
Wwe prophesied its death. What we said in December of 
last year we repeat to-day. The Budget will be‘ con- | 


| our conviction. 


| Budget is a thing accomplished, 


793 
temptuously kicked downstairs by the House of Lords. 
We have always been as certain of this fact as we are of 
cur own existence. We have never changed or modified 
The Budget was as doomed and damned 
a year ago as it is to-day, and as it was intended to be by 
its oddly assorted political parents. It is doomed and 
damned because it is a cynically unconstitutional and dis- 
honest measure, and because the House of Lords if they 
accepted such a measure would become a consenting party 
to a revolution. .It is not a question of what the Lords 
“will” do with the Budget; it is simply a question of 
what they “can” do in pursuance of their duties to the 
nation. They “can” do one thing, and one only—they 
“ean” throw the Budget out. In the natural order of 
things a General Election will follow this action, when, in 
accordance with the carefully tabulated plans of Mr. 
George, his “adjunct” Mr, Asquith, and that insatiable 
‘self-help” Mr, Winston Churchill, a tremendous effort 
will be made to delude the electorate into a belief that it is 
trying the right of the House of Lords to reject or amend a 
Finance Bill, With the valuable assistance of persons like 
Mr. Ure it is quite possible that this delusion will gain a 
fairly wide currency. But we do not for one moment 
believe that such a falsehood will carry the country, 
because the real issue before the nation is quite simple, 
and easily understandable of the multitude. The issue is 
not the right of the House of Lords to amend or reject the 
Budget, but the right of the House of Commons to incor- 
porate all manner of extraneous legislation into a measure 
which is fareieally described as a Bill of Finance. If this 
“vight” of the House of Commons to legislate in such a 
manner is approved by the nation then revolution by 
You can disestablish the 
English Church by Budget, or grant Ireland Home Rule 
by Budget. You can establish all Comrade Keir Hardie’s 
friends in affluence, and despoil all his 2. The 
Budget powers will become omnipotent, It will be prac- 
tically possible to do everything on earth by Budget, apart 
from making Comrade George into a statesman and Com- 
rade Ure into a model of veracity, Seriously, we are 
quite contented in our minds that the country will decline 
to set a precedent for such “high capers” with the public 
purse by endorsing Comrade George’s open cheque. 


| Indeed, we are so convinced that we take this opportunity 


of publicly prophesying that the country will give the Con- 


| servatives in the next House of Commons a majority of at 


least a hundred over all other parties. 








MADAME EVE AND MISS 
MODERNITY 


Woman is a creature of wise impromptus and foolish 
reflections. She is a being constituted to clutch at the 
heart-strings of truth rather than to juggle with the 
clumsy machinery of reason. This fact goes very largely 
to demonstrate the causes of Madame Eve’s success with 
life and Miss Modernity’s failure. Madame Eve, as we 
know so well, has ruled the world since it began, 
whilst Miss Modernity’s efforts to rule herself have as 
yet been rewarded with only comparative success. 
Madame Eve has been a familiar figure to all ages; Miss 
Modernity is peculiar to our own. It is very interesting 
now to watch them together, amusing to notice their 
hostility to one another, and not unprofitable to speculate 
as to whether Miss Modernity will do half as much for 
the world as Madame Eve has accomplished already. 
We may take it briefly that Madame Eve stands for all 
that is old and elemental in woman, whilst Miss Modernity 
is the captious and shrill-voiced outeome of what we are 
pleased to describe as “Liberal Education.” Eve was 
one who knew how to use her feelings; Miss Modernity 
has only learnt how to.misuse thought. “Miss” is quite 
a befitting title, because this type of modern young woman 
rather seeks to explain away and apologise for marriage, 
and we may even surmise that it must be a matter of 
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extreme difficulty for her to become a wife without being 
in imminent danger of losing her character. 


Eve, of course, is a wonderful compound of evil and 
piety. In one phase she is purer than angels; in another 
phase she is more diabolically cunning than the demons 
of the nether world, creatures whom all really healthy- 
minded modern girls cease to believe in at that period in 
their lives when they take to latchkeys and cigarette 
cases and an occasional stiff peg of bramdy and soda. 
Madame Eve in one phase or the other spends all her 
time in cultivating one of two things; her soul and her 
body. In either case she can achieve a triumph, a com- 
plete and untainted realisation of beauty. At times even 
she has cultivated both soul and body with equal success, 
realised both and expressed the beauty and nobility of 
both in her life and person. As opposed to this Miss 
Modernity’s most immediate concern appears to be the 
cultivation of wholly unnecessary opinions. 

Now the verdict of history is that some women have 
been notable for their virtues, others for their vices, but 
none for their opinions. This in itself should give the 
modern woman pause and impel her to consider the 
wisdom and advisability of the course. She is perverse 
when she attempts to woo and govern a world with 
thought rather than feeling. It is easy for her to ex- 
claim with mock heroism “ We do not desire the question- 
able triumphs that have been won over the world by 
emotion, we do not desire to influence anybody or any- 
thing by physical beauty, we do not desire the factor of 
sex to enter into the part we propose to play in the 
world’s affairs.” Miss Modernity may not desire these 
things, but she will do little without them, and in refusin 
them she is simply relinquishing an eternal and natura 
heritage. 

But Miss Modernity declines to be treated as the white 
rose of purity or the red rose of beauty. She is nof the 
jewel of life to be preciously preserved and zealously 
guarded. She is simply “one of us,” and we must value 
her at her own assessment. 

{t was she really who delivered the final death-blow 
to that very honourable if uncomfortable institution 
known as the duel, In the majority of cases women were 
the cause of duels. Then the day dawned when Miss 
Modernity arrived on the scene of action and cried out: 
“Look here, you mere men, don’t be so absurd as to 
fight about my honour or my beauty or the right to 
marry me or the right to kiss my hand; I don’t care the 
toss of a brass farthing for any of these things. What I 
want you to do is to help me get a vote. And please 
don’t put me on a sofa; [ would rather be put on the 
board of a local sanitary committee.” 

Well, when Miss Modernity interrupted the duel in 
this fashion it is quite easy to understand that the com- 
batants dropped their pistols and sheathed their swords. 
If. women held the things for which they fought so lightly, 
why should they go to the trouble of wasting blood and 
bone on the matter? And so the general mental attitude 
of man towards woman has changed and is changing still. 
With what aspect will this attitude develop in the future? 

Will it resemble the attitude of man towards woman in 
the past, about which greater nonsense has been talked 
and greater fictions perpetuated than about almost any 
other subject on the face of the earth? What was the 
attitude? In the old days of Catholicism, woman, the 
beloved, was the object of man’s exaltation. Her asso- 
ciations with revealed religion for the men of that time 
is apparent to us to-day, through the records of art, and 
it has been said, and wisely said, by a woman writer 
that “the greatest height which man has reached in the 
understanding of women and the mystery of life he achieved 
when he placed the Mother with her Child upon the Altar. 
For in conceiving woman as holy and letting the child 
stretch out his hands towards the heart of every man, 
every woman become holy in her womanhood and wrong 
and harshness towards children a sacrilege.” Also, as has 
been pointed out by Laura Marholm in a treatise on’ the 
“Psychology of Woman,” this same elevation of the 





— 


woman and the mother from the natural to the super- 
natural in a sense freed man in his relationships with 
woman. The adoration of the Virgin, in the spectacle 
of womanhood arrived at perfection, and the eternal 
mystery of life, calmed man, removed him from a too 
great nearness to woman and lent him indulgence to his 
companion. 

With the “Reformation” the image of the mother and 
child fades away. The “Reformation” gave us many 
things, and amongst those it gave us the spinster and a 
new ‘standard of womanhood. The conception of the 
highest womanhood became transferred to every woman. 
The heavenly image had been dissolved, and man, wor- 
shipping something as he must always worship, began to 
demand of earthly woman heavenly qualities. But it has 
been remarked by several authors that this disposition 
to ask that woman shall be immaculate is even to-day 
little to be discerned in Catholic countries. But although 
man has raised for woman an impossible standard of 
excellence in many places, and at many periods of time, we 
find his idea of womanhood informed—throughout the 
ages, even down to these days of “liberal citizenship” 
and “highest enlightenment ”—with a beautifying spark 
of veneration that is perhaps best explained in Coleridge’s 

hrase “Reverence: which is the synthesis of love and 
fear.” Old pictures of women provide all the evidence 
really necessary to prove how Madame Eve fared at the 
hands of man before the advent of Miss Modernity. 


Regard these portraits narrowly. First, we get the 
conception of mystical womanhood, whose perfection 
springs from the child she holds within her arms, and 
in later days, after the “Reformation” has largely 
destroyed religious art, we get women ripe with earthly 
beauty, frankly glorying in the charms of her body, and 
appealing for her old dominance over the imagination 
of man with pure physical loveliness, displayed in such 
a fashion as is thought most likely to excite man’s adora- 
tion through the medium of his senses, Look well into 
the pictures of these women, the Madonnas and the 
Mother Eves, into their serenity, their blissful knowledge 
of power, their expression of tranquil sovereignty, and 
say honestly, if you can, whether they lived their lives 
in sour unhappiness, strangers to chivalry, aliens to love, 
and unknown to care, solicitude or tenderness. 

Miss Modernity glibly informs us that man’s reverence 
for woman was a chimera, that his love for her was lust, 
and his chivalry a mere myth concocted and circulated 
for his own base ends and ignoble purposes. These 
assertions of Miss Modernity, if they embody the smallest 
elements of accuracy, rest upon the assumption that man 
and woman have been eternally engaged in a cruel and 
sanguinary sexual warfare, in which the one object of 
man is to possess woman for his own base pleasures, and 
the one object of woman is to escape such subjugation, 
and upon the even more extravagant assumption that all 
the chroniclers of the world’s history have entered into 
a conspiracy of lies to veil the persecution of woman 
beneath the bare figments of chivalry, love and veneration. 

Madame Eve does not carry things with so high a 
hand. She is very “old-fashioned”; quiet in her methods, 
She prefers to make history rather than to call it a liar. 
She makes man. Miss Modernity, of course, never tires 
of telling us that Madame Eve’s days are numbered. The 
old régime is ending; woman is ascending her new altars, 
the political platform and the plinth of Nelson’s statue 
in Trafalgar Square. It sounds very promising, but one 
may be pardoned for confessing to some reasonable 
doubts. The average man would rather sin with Madame 
Eve in a garden than sit on a parish council with Miss 
Modernity. To most of us one bite of Eve’s apple is 
worth all the opinions that ever flowed from the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. Altogether there appears to 
be hardly elbow-room for Miss Modernity. She abounds 
in quite respectable numbers, and she is wooing the world 
in high pitched accents. Unfortunately for her, however, 
there exists an unwritten law in all human communities 
that states: “The supply does not create the demand.” 
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REVIEWS 
UMBRIAN ROMANCE 


The Divine Minstrels. By Avauste Batty. (Translated 
by Mason Ernest Barnes.) (London: P. H. Lee 
Warner. 5s. net.) 


Lovers of pure literature owe a debt of deep thanks to 
the translator of this charming romance, which M. 
Auguste Bailly has woven around the life of the Man of 
Assisi. Whether the author had any deeper motive than 
an artistic desire to invest the personality of the Saint 
with a poetic halo must remain an open question. Yet 
there is an earnestness of expression in the story which 
suggests a real power of sympathy with the sublime and 
holy passion of the Umbrian Reformer, who himself 
realised in that remote period of the Church’s history the 
falsity of the foundation upon which its religion rested. 

The story opens with the return of Francis Bernadoni, 
the merchant’s son, to his native town of Assisi, after 
ten years’ absence. The whole of Italy has been elec- 
trified by his preaching, and as he makes his friumphal 
return the enthusiastic populace from the Umbrian towns 
and villages are discovered hastening towards Portiuncula 
todo him homage. Yet, in the face of all the enthusiasm 
which greets him on his way, the Poverello is sad—a 
prey to certain dark misgivings. His thoughts are centred 
on the Order—the little community of brethren who are 
watching for him in their solitary retreat at the hermitage 
of St. Mary of the Angels. 

He has fears for their stability in resisting mundane 
influences, especially with regard to the secular taints 
of the Church herself, for, previous to his prolonged 
absence, through a general chapter convoked by the 
Pope, the administration of the Order had been taken 
out of his hands. However, he finds on his return that 
the freedom of the Apostolate has not been tampered 
with, and his presence revives the old pure and happy 
state of its glories. 

The Divine Minstrels, who are discovered in the 
brotherhood of the Franciscan Order, are pledged to a 
state of absolute poverty, and are called upon to despise 
the intellect and learning of the men of Bologna and 
the carnal indulgence of the abbots of Rome. 

Thus, the reason of the Poverello’s care and anxiety 
is to be seen in the answer which he gives to Masseo, a 
young novice of the Order, when the latter seeks to 
obtain from him the permission to have a Psalter, 

“When you have the Psalter,” said the Saint, “you 
will want a bréviary. When you have a breviary, you 
will want a throne like a prelate, and, despising your 
brethren, will say, without deigning ever to look at them, 
‘Bring me my book.’” 


Religion, attuned to the simple needs of the brethren, 


was the only learning which the Saint desired to incul- 
cate. 


Connected with the Order is the Sisterhood of St. 
Damian, and it is around a novice of this branch of the 
Order—one Simonetta—that tho author weaves the plot 
of his beautiful idyll. This young girl was a daughter 
of the Altoviti of Spoleto, against which house a feud 
existed with the neighbouring one of Starella. In the 
course of a quarrel Simonetta’s brother is slain, and she, 
in order to escape from the consequences of her love for 
her brother’s slayer—one Orlando Starella—seeks the aid 
of the Saint of Assisi, who, in compassion, admits her 
into the St. Damian Sisterhood. 

Orlando Starella, whose passion for Simonetta is a» 
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strong as her own love is for him, finds it impossible to 
conquer his feelings; and, as the Man of Assisi has 
become the girl’s guardian, Orlando, in order to be near 
to her, ultimately enters the Order of Poor Brethren as 
a novice, 


It is the trials of these two, finally ending, through a 
process of pure Sanctification, in a peaceful and happy 
unity, which forms the central interest of the book. But 
the real power of M. Bailly’s pen is to be found quite as 
much in his character-drawing of St. Francis as in the 
beautiful portrait which he gives of Clara of Sasso Rosso, 
and also in his fine descriptions of Umbrian scenery. 


In respect to the former, there is the force of that 
magnificent revolt on the part of the Poverello against 
self-pride and arrogance, when, as the twelve ‘brethren 
are assembled around the great fire in the gorge of 
Subasio, Bernardo tempts him. Again, there is the charm 
of the inspired discourse on perfect happiness, when the 
Saint is questioned by Léon on their way back from 
Perugia. Then there is that lovely vigil in the humble 
church, following the extraordinary celebration of Christ- 
mas in the village of Greccio, in the valley of Ricti. Still 
further, there is the masterly rebuke to poor Masseo’s 
jealousy, and the simple, yet profound, wisdom with which 
the great Umbrian tamed the fiery spirit of the love-sick 
Starella. As regards the Sister Clara, we need only men- 
tion one instance, where a real glimpse of the purity of 
that virgin soul is given to us. It is in that passionate 
outburst of anguish when the Poverello quits the homely 
plains of Subasio to seek refuge amidst the rocks and 
pines of Mount Alverno. She loves and adores the Saint, 
but her passion is as pure as the snows which crown the 
tops of the rugged Apennines. 


As to M. Bailly’s powers of description, the views which 
he gives us from the heights of Subasio and from the 
ridge of Caprilo are sufficient instances of his magic skill. 


It is, indeed, a fascinating and suggestive romance—sug- 
gestive, because it leads us to think that its author wishes 
to convey some hard and bitter fact, possibly of the futility 
of the spiritual triumph of Poverty. Yet, even if this 
fact were proved, it would count for very little. For 
the life of the great Umbrian was a battle with material 
poverty, whereas the life of the Divine Master was a4 
battle with spiritual poverty—with men’s irreligious souls. 
To confound the two is to obliterate the spiritual source 
of human substance, for it is a fact that a man can live 
a life of material poverty and still be an Atheist or a 
mere brute; whilst, on the other hand, a man can live 
a life of material prosperity, as the old Patriarchs did 
more or less, and at the same time be a sincere Christian. 
Whether one is poor or rich, he must have the perfect soul 
to become one of the faithful, and it is a question whether 
the pure soul of Clara grasped the supreme significance 
of the Cross, when she endeavoured to calm the tumultuous 
feelings of the sorrowing Simonetta by referring to the 
material poverty of the Christ. 


One important feature of our vital complexity is, how- 
ever, clearly exposed in the work. This is the fact that 
it is with the Church itself, and not with the individual, 
where the real dangers of material wealth lie. By intro- 
ducing individuality into the Church, you at once destroy 
it or tarnish it with material distinction, and rob it of 
its spiritual beauty and glory. Was this the real motive 
in the establishment of the Franciscan Brotherhood? We 
are inclined to believe the author thinks so. 


However, the lesson of the Umbrian Saint might well 
be termed great and sublime as a lesson of individual 
self-sacrifice, but it is by no means to be compared, accord- 
ing to the gentle-minded Clara, to that other self-sacrifice 
of stupendous magnitude. 

Gerard David’s picture of “St. Francis” forms the 
frontispiece, and the binding design is adapted from 
Giotto’s famous fresco at Assisi, “St. Francis and the 
Birds.” Mr. Warner acts as publisher to the Medici 


| Society, Ltd., who possess the copyright. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. By Frank A. Mumsy, 
(Constable and Co. 10s, 6d.) 
Tx1s book is written with the intent to popularise the raw 
material of history. It is written for the general reader, 
in whose interest the orthography of the letters has been 
modernised, and to whom the warnings as to the difficulty 
of appreciating the precise value of a statement, “ even 
if made in good faith,” and the caution that is “ especially 
needful in reading the letters of diplomatic agents,” are 
addressed. “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth” is not a 
life, like Miss Strickland’s, nor a judicious verdict, like 
Creighton’s. It is a narrative in contemporary letters, 
linked by brief notes and connecting paragraphs, whose 
aim is to do for Elizabeth what Labanoff did for Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The book is not, and does not attempt 
to be, a biography, nor does it discuss at any length any 
controverted topics. Like other volumes of the same 
series, it is limited to collecting, as far as possible, all 


- personal letters written by the sovereign, together with 


a selection from the correspondence of the period, chosen 
to illustrate the sovereign’s personal characteristics and 
policy. “For the lives of the earlier sovereigns such 
materials are inadequate or non-existent, for those of the 
later they are too numerous to render such a method 
useful, even if it were feasible.” It is in treating of 
sovereigns of the sixteenth century, when royal letters 
begin to be numerous, but not too numerous, that this 
biography in letters will be found to be most valuable. 

Many of the letters are familiar. Perhaps the least 
known chapter of Elizabeth’s life is the detailed account 
of her second captivity at Woodstock, extracted from the 
Bedingfield papers, printed in 1855 by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society. Froude speaks of Eliza- 
beth’s imprisonment at Woodstock “under the harsh sur- 
veillance of Sir Henry Bedingfield,” but recently Beding- 
field’s character has veen cleared of this accusation, and 
his letters, with their marks of nervous and painful inde- 
cision, their “marvellous perplexity,” their evidence of 
care for his charge, show little trace of harshness. He 
kneels before her when he reads the Queen’s letters to 
her. On one occasion she lost her temper and called him 
her gaoler, whereupon Bedingfield (according to Hey- 
wood) knelt to her, beseeching her “not to give him that 
harsh name, for he was one of her officers appvinted to 
serve her and guard her from the dangers by which she 
was beset.” He shows a morbid fear of responsibility, and 
writes to the Council to know what he is to do with two 
books, Cicero’s “De Officiis” and David’s Psalms, in 
Latin, which had been sent for his prisoner by her cofferer 
Parry, and even forwards these seemingly harmless books 
to the Council. Bedingfield’s task was an anxious and 
thankless one, and it is with evident sincerity that he 
writes to the Council that “the discharge of this my ser- 
vice . . . were the joyfullest tidings that ever came to 
me, as our Lord Almighty knows.” One is reminded of 
the difficulties and appeals of an equally conscientious 
gaoler, the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had the custody of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Very interesting is the letter from the Italian Il Schefa- 
noya, describing the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, which 
is quoted from the Calendar of Venetian State papers deal- 
ing with English affairs. Il Schefanoya, a Mantuan, 
who was then in the service of Sir John Tresham, the 
Prior of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England, 
gives a very vivid account of the céremony. The abstract, 
given by Mr. Rawdon Brown, of the letter states that 
“Mass was sung by the dean of her chapel, her chaplain, 
the bishops not having chosen to say Mass without 
elevating the Host or consecrating it, as that worthy 
individual did; the Epistle and Gospel being recited in 
English. After the Epistle the Bishop of Carlisle com- 
menced the coronation according to the Roman cere- 
monial.”’ 

“An account of what happened on this occasion,” writes 


Nov. 6, 190, 


Mr. Rait, in his introduction, “is obviously of great im- 
portance in any discussion of the history of the Eliza- 
bethan settlement of religion, and certain inferences, with 
which we are not here concerned, have been made from 
the words. we have quoted. In the English Historical 
Review for July, 1908, the original Italian is printed 
along with the abstract given by Mr. Rawdon Brown in 
the Calendar, and it becomes clear that what Il Schefanoya 
really said was that the bishops objected to the consecra- 
tion of the Host ‘con le parole Mnglesi,’ and that the 
Epistle and Gospel were read in Latin as well as in 
English.” 

A curious problem is raised in this book—though not 
definitely settled—as to the nature of the letters purport- 
ing to be from Elizabeth which appeared in a life of that 

.queen by an Italian, Gregorio Let, who visited England 

in the reign of Charles II. This life was suppressed, 
and Leti’s work is now only known through a French 
translation, published at Amsterdam in 1694. “The 
letters,” writes Mr. Rait, “cannot be accepted without 
reserve,” but it would be possible to go further and say 
that Leti’s letters contribute nothing of any value, and 
that the style is, not only frequently, but consistently, 
suspicious. The connecting paragraphs are for the most 
part written in a simple and business-like style; but one 
very unhappy mixed metaphor is perhaps worth quoting. 
Speaking of the last days of Queen Mary, Mr. Mumby 
writes: “Few gleams of sunshine brightened her last 
days, save those which came from the Faith, which had 
been her sheet-anchor all her life.” It would have been 
quite possible for any other writer “to resist” quoting 
Shenstone’s ballad upon Elizabeth’s Woodstock captivity, 
which is a very insipid piece of writing. 


THE OLDEST ENGLISH BOOK 
ON HUNTING : 


The Master of Game. By Epwarp, Szconp Duke or York ; 
edited by W. A. and F. Barre Gronman. Illustrated. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus new edition of the “Master of Game,” the oldest as 

well as the most important medieval work on the chase 

in the English language, will be of interest to all students 
and lovers of sport, as the first edition, published five years 
ago, was only accessible in a very limited and expensive 
form. The present volume is cut down from that massive 
folio, and hence the biographical accounts of Edward, 
second Duke of York, and of Gaston de Foix; a very full 
| bibliography of medieval hunting literature up to the 
end of the sixteenth century and a large portion of the 
appendix had to be sacrificed. We could have better 
spared the complacent “ Foreword” of Mr. Roosevelt, with 
its appeal to an American public. But the British public 
may care to hear that “every keen thinker has realised that 
vigorous sports are only good in their proper place. But 
in their proper place they are very good indeed,” and that 

“the conditions of modern life are highly artificial, and 

too often tend to a softening of fibre, physical and moral. 

It is a good thing for a man to be forced to show self- 

reliance, resourcefulness in emergency, willingness to 

endure fatigue and hunger, and, at need, to face risk. 

Hunting is praiseworthy very much in proportion as it 

tends to develop these qualities.” We prefer the praise 

of hunting of the Master of Game, following Gaston de 

Foix: “I will prove by sundry reasons in this little pro- 

logue that the life of no man that useth gentle game an‘ 

disport be less displeasurable unto God than the life of a 

perfect and skilful hunter, or from which more good 

cometh. The first reason is that hunting causeth a man 
to eschew the seven deadly sins. Secondly, men are better 
when riding, more just and more understanding, and 
better knowing of all countries and all passages; in short 
and long, all good customs and manners cometh thereof, 

and the health of man and of his soul. . . . Now shall I 

prove how hunters live in this world more joyfully than 

any other men. For when the hunter riseth in the morn- 
ing, and he sees a sweet and fair morn and clear weather 

‘and bright, and he heareth the song of the small birds, 
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the which sing so sweetly with great melody and full of 
love, each in its own language in the best wise that it can 
according that it learneth of its own kind. And when the 
sun is arisen he shall see fresh dew upon the small twigs 
and grasses, and the sun by his virtue shall make them 
shine. And that is great joy and liking to the hunter's 
heart.” 

“The Master of Game” was written, or rather translated, 
from Gaston de Foix’s “Livre de Chasse” (or, as author 
and book are often called, “Gaston Phebus ”), by Edward, 
second Duke of York—the “Aumerle” of Shakespeare's 
Richard II. He is described by Mr. Baillie Grohman as 
“the arch-traitor Duke of Aumarle,” though why his 
abortive conspiracy against the new King, Henry IV., 
should be considered “arch treachery” it is difficult to 
imagine. Shakespeare treats it very lightly. Later, how- 
ever, the Duke of York became the gallant leader of 
England’s vanguard at Agincourt, where he was one of the 
great nobles who purchased with their lives what was prob- 
ably the most glorious victory ever vouchsafed to English 
arms. He dedicates his “little simple book” to his “right 
worshipful and dread Lord Henry, by the Grace of God 
eldest son and heir unto the high, excellent, and Christian 
Prince Henry IV.,” and adds to the original, of “ Phebus, 
the Earl of Foix, that noble hunter,” many little amplifica- 
tions and personal notes as to the English usage, besides 
five original chapters dealing with English hunting, which 
are of the first importance to the student, showing, as they 
do, the conservative nature of sport, and the trifling changes 
that had crept into English hunting from the Conquest. 

Mr. Baillie Grohman, who is a sportsman of wide 
experience and scholarship, has done his work admirably, 
and his authority will be generally recognised. As a 
matter of detail, it is perhaps a mistake to include in the 
glossary of obsolete English words occurring in the ancien 
texts of the “Master of Game,” such words as “ catt,” 
“legges,” “gloteny,” and “boterflies.” 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


In Three Legation. By Mme. Cuarues ve 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin. 12s, 6d. net.) 
Tuts is a book which creates difficulties for the reviewer. 
In the first place, it is wholly composed of letters, and 
though, in this sense, it may be said to be autobio- 
graphical, it is lacking in a very essential thing—namely, 
that of constructive uniformity. This is mainly due to 
the fact that the material has been presented to us in its 
original form as a diary, rather than in the form of an 
absolute retrospect of events. Unfortunately, for its 
narrow bas:s of detail, it can lay no claim to any literary, 
and therefore intellectual, charm; and apart from any 
such inspired ground of development, it depends solely 
upon a dead or mechanical form of repetition for any 
spark of life. Indeed, Madame de Bunsen herself seems 
to be aware of such a vital defect, for, in the preface, she 
expresses a hope that “the casual mention of well-known 
men and events as they were spoken of at the time may 
give some touch of life to historical figures now fast 
receding into the dim background of the past.” 

As a matter of fact, it is this casual manner of intro- 
ducing historic personalities and events which plays havoc 
with any interest which the book may have, since it appeals 
purely in a negative sense. We get, as it were, life 
material without form. The book, in fact, is devoid of 
uniform construction, and without the latter it becomes 
a very difficult, not to say thankless, matter for criticism. 
We have great people who once drew breath, and great 
events which once electrified the world, but they are intro- 
duced to us without the touch of the magic wand. The 
great people appear only as marionettes, the great events 
as dates. The book should be supremely interesting and 
valnable, As a matter of truth, it is supremely dull and petty. 

The first portion of the book is confined to a raw state- 
ment of daily occurrences in the home life at the Prussian 
Legation at Turin. The time is a most momentous one 





Bunsen 


in the history of modern Italy, for it is the time when the 
gallant little Principality of Piedmont, under the second 
Victor Emanuel of Sardinia, was struggling for the emanci- 
pation of the whole Peninsula from Austrian rule. This 
struggle alone offers valuable and interesting material 
for any memoirs, but up to the period when a change of 
capital occurred, and the Legation was transferred to 
Florence, we get nothing but very brief references to the 
course of these stirring events. Again, during the resi- 
dence at Florence, we have splendid material for construc- 
tion, for here we have that mighty struggle for liberty 
which was carried on by Garibaldi, and which culminated 
in such @ glorious victory over Austrian oppression. 

Finally, at the Hague Legation, Madame de Bunsen, 
wlio is a French lady by birth, hardly gives us any facts 
about the great Franco-Prussian war of 1870, though there 
is mention of certain terrible emotions which it caused 
her to experience. 

The mere dependence on the casual introduction or 
mention of great personages and events into poses of 
ordinary small talk is a dangerous, not to say hopeless, 
experiment on the part of any compiler of memoirs. The 
book can but fail utterly as a literary production, though 
there are those to be found who no doubt will subscribe 
to it certain interest and value. 

The volume, on the other hand, is profusely illustrated 
and elaborately produced. 





Words to Help. By G. Rossrr Wyyne, D.D. 

H. R. Allenson, Ltd. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Tus book, which consists of readings arranged to fit the 
course of the Church seasons, though, as the author 
states, they can be independently used, may be recom- 
mended to all who, from hindrances or difficulties arising 
from the conflicting influences of the times, seek some 
haven of positive guidance to ameliorate the strain of 
spiritual distress. 

Archdeacon Wynne, who is well known as an author 
of sound devotional works, gives us an exhaustive. study 
of the present perplexities of Faith, for he not only deals 
with the difficulties of practical Christianity, but also with 
philosophical and critical obstacles. He is one of those 
teachers who have struggled through the “deep waters,” 
and he has therefore learnt the great truth that no dis- 
tinguishing ground of importance is to be discovered im 
the consciousness of religious duty. 

The humane shepherd has no scruples with regard to 
the salvation of a strange sheep which he has found lost 
in the wilderness. The appeal to the professional force 
of his nature meets with no distinguishing feature. So, 
true faith can have no scruples with regard to any mean 
objection to self-sacrifice, for where any scruples do exist, 
the distinguishing form is always a destroyer of faith. 

One who is, like Archdeacon Wynne, a conscious ex- 
ponent of spiritual faith and practice, cannot be other 
than a safe guide to the many thousands of poor souls 
who, for lack of such a conscious monitor of righteous- 
ness, are wandering hither and thither in a barren and 
hopeless state of moral confusion. 

Those who are fortunate enough to become acquainted 
with the sound teaching in this work, will, as the title 
anticipates, really obtain “Words to Help,” and need no 
theology, new or old, to entangle them further in the 
meshes of a soulless materialism. 


(London: 





The Meaning of the Months. By Canon E. E. Homes. 
(London: A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd. 1s. 6d. net.) 
Tus neat little book is both instructive and interesting, 
and those who desire information on the subject of the 
calendar will gain perhaps more than they bargain for 
by possessing a copy of Canon Holmes’ discourses, which 
are reprints, with some few alterations, from “The Sign” 
of 1909. Each month is portrayed in exquisite colour 
from watcr-colour drawings by Mabel Bonns. 
The design on the cover represents the year’s circle of 
eternity, surrounded by the months’ flowers of time, with 
triumphant inscription within. 
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THE SONNETS OF DE HEREDIA 


Everyone is in agreement about the sonnets of José 
Maria de Heredia. They are of excellent workmanship. 
They appeal to scholars rather than to the ordinary 
reader. They are entirely impersonal—a most unusual 
thing in a book of sonnets—for as a “book of sonnets” 
de Heredia’s single volume of verse is always considered, 
though it contains two longer poems, which, somehow, 
one fails to read. 

It has been observed by M. Lemaitre that the Par- 
nassiens, that group of poets with which de Heredia was 
connected, represented the period of concentration in the 
Romantic movement. The time of expansion, with 
the expansive Hugo as its representative, had passed; 
and the time of concentration produced the very different 
work of Leconte de Lisle, and of his pupil de Heredia. 
Instead of Hugo’s small library of prose and verse, de 
Heredia’s single volume. To the men who took or 
accepted the name of Parnassiens, the technical side of 
their art was of supreme importance in reaction against 
the carelessness of de Musset; and in reaction against 
the unvarying Byronic and personal réle of de Musset, 
they sought to repress in their works all appearance of 
personal feeling and emotion. Leconte de Lisle, the lead- 
ing member of the Parnassiens, attempted this attitude 
of objectivity, and Alexandre Dumas the younger, at the 
meeting of the Academy which received Leconte de Lisle, 
gave a very lucid description of the poet’s methods :— 


Ce que vous avez conseillé aux poétes nouveaux faire, 
vous l’avez commencé vous-méme résolument, patiemment. 
Vous avez immolé en vous l’émotion personelle, vaincu la 
passion, anéanti la sensation, étouffé le sentiment... . Im- 
passible, brillant, et inaltérable comme 1’antique miroir d’ argent 

li, vous avez yu passer et vous avez reflété, tels quels, les 
aits, les mondes, les Ages, les choses extérieures.... Vous 
ne voulez pas que le poéte vous entretienne des choses de ]’Ame, 
trop intimes et trop vulgaires. . . . Vous faites le ciel désert et 
la terre muette. 


Leconte de Lisle, indeed, put it on record that the 
expression of personal emotion in art was “une vanité 
et une profanation gratuites.” He never gored his own 





heart, nor “sold cheap what is most dear”—just as he | 
never allowed his poverty to be guessed from his clothes | 


—but he expressed one or two emotions, his disillusion 
and world-distress, very poignantly, and also his disdain 
of those singers who 


“exposed the pageant of a bleeding heart” 


in the market-place. 

But de Heredia goes farther than his master. Indeed, 
Dumas’ image of the silver mirror, “ impassible, brillant, 
et inaltérable,” which reflected on its smooth surface the 


story of the world, its epochs, and its external features, | 


is more suggestive of the work of the younger man. 
Absolute detachment of spirit is his special note. Almost 
nothing can be guessed from his work, except that he 
possessed great patience, sobriety, and artistic conscience. 
The sonnet is far from being a key to unlock his heart. 
Indeed, this poetical form, which since the days of the 
Pleiade has been chosen a vehicle for personal emotion, 
and which Coleridge even went so far as to pronounce “a 
medium for the expression of a mere momentary burst 
of passion,” acquires a new interest from its impersonal 
use to reflect the unending pageant of the world. 

To Leconte de Lisle, as is witnessed by the épitre 
liminaire to the “Trophées,” we owe something of the 
quality of de Heredia’s sonnets, and also their publica- 
tion :——“ C’est pour vous complaire que je recueille mes vers 
épars.” After their publication, in 1893, the place of 
de Heredia among the Parnassiens, indeed, among French 
poets, was a high and assured one. 

His success was the more remarkable at a date when 
Parnassianism had passed out of fashion. He had written 


very little, and he made no attempt to add to his achieved ° 
He explained his artistic theory, however, ‘in: 


success. 




















his discourse on entering the Academy in 1894.. “True 
poetry,” he declared, “ dwells in nature and in humanity, 


which are eternal, and not in. the heart of the creature. | 


of a day, however great.” | Like certain other French 
poets; he makes a generalisation from the mass of his 
artistic preferences and his methods of work, and calls 
it an Ars poetica. 

He had succeeded in a genre which “had been attempted 
in vain, and more than in vain, in painting—a series of 
historical cartoons.” He has not attempted universal 
history, but has chosen at will some of the most charac- 
teristic moments of the world’s pageant, especially such 
periods that had already found literary expression. 
There is a Greek, a Sicilian, and a Roman section; then 
we come to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance; and 
lastly to the East and the Tropics, and to the background 
of all—Nature. 

In his sonnets upon the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance his technique and the richness of his rhymes are 
almost too obtrusively good. He is too busied with exter- 
nal features, costume, minute pedantries, to attain the 
larger and more harmonious utterance of his Greek and 
Sicilian sonnets. It is in these sonnets of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance that he appears “ admirable, 
mais quelquefois insupportable de précision et de netteté, 
dense et sonore comme I’airain.” 

The story of the Spanish conquerors, sailing “to the 
mysterious margins of the West,” when— 


Each night, in earnest of an epic morrow 

The luminous and tropic waters borrow 
Illusive gold to enchant their sleep, and o’er 

The prow of their white caravels they eye 

Undreamt-of stars, in the unfamiliar sky 
Emerge, and swim up from the ocean floor— 


is well within the scope of his perfect but limited art. 
Perfect, too, are his pictures of tropical landscape, the 
coral reef where— 


With sheeny harness of enamelled scales 

A giant fish between the branches trails, 
Indolently, in the translucent shade, 

And from his sudden fin of fire, through 

The slumbering, crystalline, immobile blue 
Flushes a glory of pearl and gold and jade— 


and the brilliantly coloured picture of 
Samurai. 

But his cool-toned Greek bas-reliefs, his sober bronzes, 
are not less remarkable than his experiments in Oriental 
lacquer. “The Labourer,” which closes on such fine 
chords of sound, has the sobriety and restraint of some 
of the epigrams in the Greek Anthology upon a similar 
subject—the old and labour-worn peasant Parmis, making 
an offering to the gods of the implements of his toil :— 


the Japanese 


His work is over for him; he is old; 
No richer for his labours in the sun 
He urged the coulter through the fallow ; as one 
Joyless he lived; and now, without remorse. 
But he is weary of the piteous 
Furrows, and fears that, dead, he may perforce 
Labour the shadowy fields of Erebus. 


“The Runner” is written “ sur une statue de Myron” 


As Delphi saw him—Thymos following fast— 
Fly o’er the course, amid the acclaiming crowd, 
Ladas o’erruns his pedestal, with proud 

And brazen foot, lithe, speedier than the blast; 

With straining arm and eye and breast, the vast 
Pearled drops of brass upon his forehead cloud, 
As though the very athlete, life-endowed, 

Leapt from the mould, what time the sculptor cast. 


He pants with fever... ah! in very deed 


His quick flank heaves, the wind of his own speed 
Fails on his lip, his metal muscles rise ; 

The impulse whirls him irresistibly, 

And speeding past his pedestal, he will fly 

‘On, o’er the sanded course, to palm and prize. ' 
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Such are the sonnets of this French poet; one, it must | 
‘be said, is very like another. The execution is always | 
flawless, the work has no trace of rhetoric or of “ emotion.” 
He is perhaps “ un peu trop retranché dans sa vision d’un 
univers décoratif.” 
step of his way; he seems to feel none of the vagrant 
impulses, the halts, the inspirations of the straggler. 
What he wishes to express, he expresses perfectly, but 
he never tries to express more than he can. 


THE ,;ACADEMY |; 


The poet measures and knows every | 


De Heredia speaks of his work as incomplete, un- | 


finished, when compared with the “noble ordonnance” 
that he had dreamed—a more complete vision of the world 
that was never attained. Of their kind, however, his 
sonnets are among the greatest of modern literature—un- 
faltering, brilliant, remarkable for their range of vision. 
But they are not popular, perhaps because, as M. Anatole 
France says, “ L’humanité ne s’attache guére avec passion 
qu’aux ceuvres d’art ou de poésie dont quelques parties 
sont obscures et susceptibles d’interprétations diverses.” 





IMAGINATION THE DECEIVER 


Wen we consider the extreme age of the world, the 
uncountable ons that have passed over its hoary and 
anrevered head, it becomes a somewhat remarkable con- 
sideration that no man should yet have formulated the 
truism that Imagination is simply lies. 

Primitive man, doubtless, was her creator; for he, be- 
coming wearied of the monotony of a troglodyte existence, 
set about to invent some new pastime. Therefore he made 
& hideous goddess, called her the Plain Truth, and com- 
manded the tribe to do reverence to her laws. Having 
thus evolved something to be obeyed, man joyfully set 
about fulfilling the destinies of his nature by disobeying 
it to the fullest of his power; and so invented lying. 
He told himself elaborate and ingenious fictions about 
the sun, the moon, the woman his wife, and the river 
beyond his dwelling; and grew of a cheerful countenance 
therewith, and of great prowess in pursuit of the 
mastodon—doubtless to the dismay of his hungry tribe. 

In the furtherance of this new pastime of indiscriminate 
lying, man naturally invented poetry, oral tradition, 
harpers, archeology, and a host of other interesting 
devices. 

For inscrutable reasons, man, in his unconscious volu- 
bility, occasionally stumbled upon a real truth; these 
things occur to this day, even among liars of more 
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neither will she be in any wise troubled for our wounds, 
for she is no pitiful mistress. a Fee te? 

Poor Imagination, oldest of all goddesses, to whose 
memory no man pours oblation, and in whose honour no" 
altar in any reo is dedicate—for how many crimes’ is 
she not made the scapegoat? She was the nurse of 
Jealousy, she is the mother of Art and of Fear, the sister 
of Joy and Sorrow, and she does not keep strait watch 
over her wayward children. é' 

In truth, there is no man born but she has had some 
hand in his making; she is one of the first fairies to 
hover about his cradle, thrusting herself with inquisitive 
forefinger into the plan of the new life, and ousting 
Prudence and Commonsense from their rightful dominion. 
They are grey women, hard-featured and sombre of 
heart, and by her beauty alone Imagination has perhaps 
a right to be imperious; but the grey fairies draw their 








_ robes close and say to one another, “ Mother of Fear and 


deliberate performance; in the midst of jargon the truth | 


appears, unwanted and unmistakeable; not man’s hideous 
fetich, but she with whom man has not meddled. She 
has another name, which is beautiful and secret; neither 
1s it the same in the hearing of all men. She has no 
cause to hide her witch-face in a well; but wanders in 
many places, a fair naked maid, with beauty as a cloud 
about her; and she is no relation whatever to truth of 
the schoolmasters. 

There can be little doubt that when he set about to act 
upon his alluring theories, man was not infrequently 
drowned, or clubbed upon the head, or poisoned by 
strange fruits; but sometimes it fell out otherwise, and 
he rose to the kingship, and had to wife the fairest maid 


of liars‘in all ages. For Imagination is a most perilous 
goddess ; the ways of her worship are strange and subile; 
we enter her service before we are perfect in human 
Speech, and we do not forsake her until we tumble, like 
wind-shaken apples, unreadily to the grave. She and no 
other whispers in our ear at night that the shadows at 
the bed-foot conceal some unthinkable and_ horrific 
monster, whose like was never seen by any mortal adven- 
turer, and which cannot be remotely conjectured to be 
the heap of playthings unwillingly surrendered at bed- 
time. She leads us through the rose-garden on paths of 
illimitable adventure, and if we encounter thorns therein, 
they are not the last that we shall earn in her service ; 


| times. 


| 


r : { ; | ficence soars like a thread of gossamer. 
in the islands, which things are the reward and the doom | 


Sister of Sorrow,” and that is a word for which Imagins- 
tion has never yet found an answer. 

For she has sown with patient labour the seeds of many 
an unending conflict. It is her practice to lure us from 
that which is by a desirable shadow-show of that which is 
not, that we may fret ourselves with longing for some 
creature of her making, which has no more reality than 
a last year’s dream. 


Yet for all the centuries that have gone light-foot over 
her head her face remains young and untroubled, and 
her eyes deeper than the eyes of Ashtaroth; oftentimes 
her thraldom is nowise hard. When she goes forth, 
having a genius, it may be, by the right hand, and in the 
left, one who has known the ministry of Luna, she looks 
also smiling upon the old fellow who never told the truth 
in his life; for he also is her sworn servitor; indeed, who 
bands himself one of her company knows not where he 
shall end. 


She haunts the deep pools where men lie in wait with 
rods, and is ever present on the heaths when men go 
forth for noisy slaughter. She is also a lover of the windy 
deep; no seaman but is her true henchman; she has 
caused many a stranger to recount lengthily the tale of 
his far journeyings, who, if the truth were out, should be 
found to have adventured in the spirit with her 
for sole travel-companion, since in the flesh he has de- 
parted but seldom from his own snug chimney-corner. 


It is not more certain that there are many kinds of 
men in the world than that there are many kinds of 
liars; that is, that Imagination has many lovers, and 
they of divers degrees. Herein is no time nor place to 
dilate upon the kind of mercenary who lies ignobly for 
gain; he is, no doubt, a sorry rascal; but that does not 
prevent the man who sat next to you at dinner yester- 
night and told you outrageous fibs about his big-game 
shooting from being a very fine fellow. So infinite are 
the grades in lying. 

Your true adventurous liar is a delightful person, 
whose runaway tongue keeps pace with his fantastic 
brain. He builds for his listeners a white enchanted 
palace, whose golden pinnacles flash fairy light against 
the red wizard sun; all with a merest grain of sand for 
a corner-stone, away from which the whole airy magni- 
They that are 
of his fellowship will assail your ears with marvel upon 
marvel, until you no longer care to discern the grey 
truth among the beautiful glimmering falsity; all the 
tale being folded alike in the green glamour of the true 
romance. These men deceive, but do not defraud you; 
no goodlier company about the logs of a winter’s night 
could the heart of man desire, for they, by their own 
showing, are heroes and demi-gods, uncrowned kings of 
the earth; this present high adventure came upon the. 
teller, made glorious therein, no longer ago than. last 
week in the very street you have traversed a thousand 
In this thing liest oftenest all the wonder. The 
visionary is the lineal descendant of Imagination’s first 
legionaries,. piling skins to make a fair seat for the golden- 
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voiced singer of wizard tales about the camp-fire. Never 
again shall the grey row of common houses be hurried 
over with impatient feet, for there will be reason to linger 
and wonder there. We gaze with reverent eyes upon the 
wanderer in the wilds of the earth, to whom even in 
trodden paths adventure comes unbidden. 

Sometimes, as we sit a charmed circle in the firelight, 
the trend of the story is broken by the wild dashing of 
the rain against the windows, or a strange cry in the 
wind rising above the storm. 

So the party breaks up and goes wide-eyed and wonder- 
ing to a bed haunted by fantastic dreams, and in the 
morning men look wise and say one to another: “You 
could trust him with anything you had, but as for his 
tales im 





This it is to be a splendid liar; to have power in the 


hours of darkness, and kindly unheard mockery by day- 
light ; to be a wizard by twilight and half a fool at dawn; 
to have set Imagination on high for a queen-goddess, in 
the stead of degrading her to the pitiful office of a slave; 
but the dreamer is a happy man. He is a world-wanderer, 
for that Imagination his mistress holds before him the 
eternal Fata Morgana of that which will never be; and 
every night in his wordy babble that which might be is 
actual and alive, and has all happened aforetime; so that 
his own imaginings become to him as memories, and 
gladden his heart with familiar companionship. 

When this man was a child he was wounded by fiery 
dragons hidden under the gooseberry bushes, and in the 
water of the runnel brooklet he saw the green-haired 
naiads lying asleep. For these truths he has never 
grown too old, and their like follows him from dream to 
dream. 

Perhaps it is well that Commonsense and Prudence, 
the wise sisters, should not hold undisputed sway over 
the mind of man. Neither of them will lead him to 
beauty, nor shall he see visions in their company. They 
will lead him by safe paths, asphalted, and bounded by 
walls of new red brick, to a sure haven of material pros- 
perity, while Imagination’s followers shall embark with 
her upon wild seas, or wander in her shadowy footprints 
over wastes untrodden of man; the end they shall not 
see, but they shall have bird-song by the way, treasure 
of the sea’s giving, and beauty that the land has fashioned 
for them. They who have Commonsense and Prudence 
for chosen goddesses, the luckless babes whose christen- 
ing gift of Imagination was stinted and spare, are in like 
case to the barber’s brother in the “ Arabian Nights,” he of 
the magic ointment. This man had sight of all the jewels 
hidden in the earth, and the gates of king’s treasuries 
were opened before him; nevertheless he was blind. 


THE CURSE OF CERES 
A Phantasy. 


Crrzs: Ai, ai, ye old forces that breed in the world, waken 
unto your anguish, for my wrath is come upon ye as the 
tempest or a wind Borean! I scoured the valleys for 
thee, O Proserpina; I stood at night upon the hills in 
angry converse with the stars; I tarried at Eleusis in 
the open market-places; my lips were writhen and my 
hollowed hands too shallow for my tears. Therefore my 
pity turned to ire! Woe unto Pluto, who plucked my 
fairest lily from the swards of Enna! I will avenge thee, 
my child, and overthrow the kingdom of thy conqueror. 
Sit not drooping upon thine ivory throne in the obscure 
of Hades; close thy senses against the wailing of lost 
souls beside the Stygian flow, for I will make all earth 
wail in strong torment for thy sake. The flames of 
Plegethon shall ravage it, the laments of Acheron strain 
its bosom. 

Sing Eleleu! Eleleu! Thou hoary world. In the name 
of the daughter I rocked on my breast, I curse thee! 
My fury whirls from me. All ye powers of darkness 


“and of light be stricken! Let drought and famine seal 








the lips of thy fertility, O Earth; chill thy warm blood 
within its innate streams and thy remascence in thy 
secret chambers! Mayest thou be barren as the bereft 
Niobe and stony as Medusa unto men! May thy ancient 
order grow reversed! Be thou dead unto the quick, and 
quick unto the dead; let the worm crawl in thy garbage 
and thy roses rot! O thrill to thy pangs of vain 
endeavour; let the horror of my decree be as a burni 
torch in all thy veins; let its leprosy eat thee unto the 
bone, and plague thee with the throbbing of diseased 
desires! Let the bats of Hades flap around thee, dust 
envelop thee, hunger devour thee, thirst consume thee! 
May thy starved, amorous blood smite back upon thy 
being, and the sorrow of purfled lives stab thee like a 
sword! Sob and scream shrilly; be maimed as Progne 
and convulsed as Scylla! Thunder and blizzard, thou 
art blasted! 
* % * 

Fimst Voice (beneath the earth): O Mother Night! 
O Serpent Nurse! I heard a loud ¢ry ring across the 
morn. From out the pale prescience of the dawn it leapt, 
and confusion seized upon me. I cannot see, my heart 
ceases its beating, my ears are deaf, as with the blare of 
demons—and my web of golden corn is rent! 

Szconp Vorce: As I sat spinning at the gate where 
hours and days commingle in far, dim fanes, biding their 
call to life, a curse fell on me, and my spindle broke. 
Alas! Now will no verdances of spring deck the sad soil 
in emerald! 

Turep Vorce: O Mother, my rivers are dead within 
me! Neither the shepherd nor his flock shall stoop and 
drink, but seek for me with piteous plaining. My joyous 
streams will never meet the sea to dance with it beneath 
the tidal moon; the keen spray will not kiss me, nor the 
wave embrace. I, water, water, am most sore athirst! 

Fourtn Voice: What horrid prophecy of ill awakes me 
to gigantic pangs? Pain grapples with me in its name- 
less throes, my rootless sources swoon, a fire drains me 


| to the core. The sap is dead in all my trees! 


Firtn Votce: Io! My palace of sweet mirth is turned 
into a charnel-house. O Father Chaos, ’mid thy pris.‘ne 
waste, listen to the wail of thy daughter Night—thin« 
aged first-born. And hearken, too, thou Chaos Wife, who 
cursed me with eternity! Let my voice pierce through 
the cavernous fecundity of your rayless realms, where ye 
reign in immaterial space among the pyramidal silence 
and the grisly stuff of worlds, that bridge the blind darks 
and abysmal deeps of Naught. As Hecuba, I howl 
despairing; I strew mourning ashes upon my hair; I 
tear my robes, and my own night cannot hide me, for 
my children, my children, lie dead around. Earth 
withereth in all her springs, and her people are undone! 
Help! Father Chaos, help! 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUBLIMEST POEM IN THE WORLD AND— 
HARMSWORTH. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Str,—There has just been placed on the market a publication 
purporting to give, according to the Harmsworthian process 
of distillation, the “essence of every great work ’’ of literature. 
This infamous idea—especially as applied to some immortals, 
such as the Greek dramatists, whose works, preserved to us 
in many cases, are but too often so catastrophically few; or 
even in the case of such a modern prose artist as Turgeniev, 
where every word is such that no other can take its place and 
convey the same charm—this infamous idea, I say, has not 
even the merit (sic) of being original, since for years the 
American Harmsworthian contemporaries have been in the 
habit of giving their readers the cream of the world’s fiction 
dished up in a page, and embellished with those choice epithets 
and that atrocious spelling peculiar to the American tongue—in 
a word, Americanised. Now we are going to have them Harms- 
worthised. Another case of Scylla and Charybdis. 
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This publication, says one of the editors, is “the heart of 
the verv heart of the world of books.” I am inclined to think 
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that it is indubitably the very shell, sans the kernel, when | 


we come across such a “book in little” as this :— 

“Then follow praises of a good householder, a good physician, 
a wise interpreter of the law, and injunctions as to how a 
man should r the miseries of life and face the approach of 
death. And the book concludes with praises of the Patriarchs 
and the Prophets.”’ 


It reads like an extract from a pocket encyclopedia, or an | 


edifying Daily Mail review. 

The halfpenny-a-day masterpiece is also the “key to the 
realms of gold.” Probably the gold that fills the coffers of 
Harmsworth and his smiling associates, who philanthropically 
disseminate among us Islanders so much soul-lifting literature. 

Imagine the British public choosing Harmsworth to “ repro- 
duce the very book itself in little’! Verily, it will be 
reproduced with a vengeance! 

On running my eyes down the list of books that are to fall 
under the Harmsworth blue pencil I note these precious pearls 
chosen by our newspaper monopolist from the “ meaner stones.” 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,’’ “ The Mysteries of Paris,’’ and 
“many more whose names are dark.” 

Then we are to be treated to précis of their awn novels by 
Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Baring-Gould, Mr. Vachell, Miss 
Braddon, Mrs. Steele, and Miss Sinclair. It apvears that 
here—O blasphemy!—the “ World’s Great Books’’ was sub- 
ordinated to the higher prospective dividends of the Amalga- 
mated Press shareholders. 

We are informed that much of the work in question is in 
the hands of “eminent scholars,’’ and that in cases of many 
“an antique song” the translation has been done from the 
original lingua. Perhaps this is a specimen. It occurs in a 
scrappy and most inadequate version of “the most sublime 
poem in the world,” Atschylus’ “Prometheus Bound ”’ :— 

x tae nal “And all the secret treasures 

Deep buried in the bowels of the earth : 

Brass, iron, silver, gold, their use to man.” 
Blackie’s version runs :— 

i “Yet more: I probed the Earth, 

To yield its hidden wealth to help man’s weakness— 

Iron, copper, silver, gold.” 


Many competent archeologists assert that brass—i.e., that 
which we call brass—was unknown to the Greeks. In the Old 
Testament we often find “brass’’ dug out of the hills (Deut. 
viii., 9), and “molten out of the stone”; but it is practically 
certain that this is a mistranslation, the proper rendering being 
“copper,” and in some cases “ bronze.’”” Anyway, the “eminent 
Greek scholar’’ who so kindly gives his invaluable knowledge 
per Harmsworth to the public ought to know that “ brass,” as 
we gather it, is not “deep buried in the bowels of the earth,”’ 
unless he put it there! 

It may be that the aforegoing is taken from a standing 
version, although, if so, in the fashion of much of our Fleet 
Street journalism, the source is not given. Nevertheless, if 
this be the ease, it shows with what minute care the “eminent 
scholars’’ have paraphrased and covered the works to be 
* littlised.”’ 

a one and the same page I find this careful and judicious 
editing :— 

“Chorus, whose eyes are ‘surcharged with sorrow’s tearful 
rain,’ expresses.” 

“As Oceanus departs the Chorus sing.” 

Unhappily, or vice versa, “ Prometheus Bound ’’—this ignoble 


injustice of being Harmsworthised seems surely exasperating | 


enough to make the “fore-thinker” break his heavy chains— 
is all that I could bring myself to read from beginning to end 
in this “treasure house.” What other “ore” alchemised by 
Lord Northcliffe and his confederates I might have found 
therein I dare not think on. 

_ A splendid gallery of pictures by the world’s greatest artists 
1s to be included in this marvellous work. I do not wish to be 
too critical, but really my patience is most sorely tried at 
the sight of these gaudy and intolerably cheap three-colour 
process plates (sic), and as for the other smudgy “valuable”’ 
illustrations, the least said the better. 

Altogether, the work is one I should expect to issue forth 
from Carmelite Street. It is the most typical thing of the 
day I have yet come across; and with nauseated thoughts and 
feelings I ‘gladly do with our copy what Richard Feverel 
reluctantly did with the poems of his adolescence. Wordsworth 
once wrote :— 

“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth's first blood, have titles manifold.” 
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To-day it is unfortunately written for the million :— 
“You must have Harmsworth, Pearson, Newnes, or— 
nought ; 

And read from these perversions of the tongue 

Which Shakespeare spake. The faith and morals sought 
And held by Milton, are by these all flung 

To the winds ; and fairest England smattered o’er 
With mud from their deluging streams.” 

Ney Davip CLARK. 





SHALL AND WILL. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—I beg to be allowed to say that Mr. Butler is labour- 
ing under a wrong impression when he thinks that the prepo- 
sition pour, in the following sentence, is incorrect :— 

“ Asseyez-vous ici pendant que je m’en irai 1a pour prier.”’ 
(La Sainte Bible, Version d’Ostervald. Paris: 58, rue de 
Clichy.) Your correspondent must bear in mind that one of 
the different meanings of the preposition pour is afin de (in 
order to),* which meaning it has in the case under considera- 
tion: “Je m’en irai 1a afin de prier.”’ 

Now, as Mr. Butler says that he himself shall havet no 
hesitation in accepting certain of my postulates, if they come 
to be adopted as correct by the people of this country, I shall 
(deferentially) take the liberty to submit to him a few examples 
by which he will see that the theory alluded to is far from 
being new. , 

1. That I have learnt to regard “I shall say’’ as a deferential 
equivalent for “I will say’’; 2. that, out of courtesy, when 
I deliver an order relative to an errand, I make it a point to 
use in preference “You will go”’ (i.e., the simple form of the 
future) to the emphatic future “You shall go’’; 3. that I 
think I am justified in expressing a challenge by such ques- 
tions as “ Who shall find fault with this?”’ ete. 

Example. 

(1) (2) Permit me, madam, to assure you of the esteem and 
veneration with which I shall ever be, madam, etc. 

Lord Chesterfield. 

(b) K.: Desire them all to my pavilion. 

Ghost: We shall, my lord, 
Shakespeare’s Henry V., iv., 1, 27. 
In the last passage, “I shall’’ has a trace of its old meaning, 
“T ought’’: or perhaps there is a mixture of “I am bound to”’ 
and “I am sure to.’’ Hence it is often used in replies of 
inferiors to superiors. 

(c) King Henry: Collect them all together at my tent: I'll 

be before thee. 
Erpingham: I shall do it, my lord. 
Henry V., iv., 1, 306. 
(Abbot’s Shaksp. Gr., p. 224.) 

Remark :—When a person says “I shall come,” he uses a 
phrase which originally means that he is to be under external 
inflwence or compulsion, and he so far speaks humbly of himself, 
a thing quite becoming. (Bain’s Gr., p. 101, No. 22.) 

(2) When a superior is giving directions to a subordinate, he 
sometimes uses, as a courtesy form, “you will’’: “You will 
see .that due precautions are taken’’ (instead of you shall see). 
It is assumed that the subordinate is perfectly disposed to do 
his duty, and the language of authority is softened down to the 
form of prediction, or futurity. This is another example of the 
influence of considerations of courtesy in these constructions. 

(Bain’s Gr., p. 101—footnote.) 

(3) (a) Who shall determine which of two friends shall yield? 

8. Johnson. 

(b) Who shall tell me that the fellow hasn’t been living in 
Seven Dials, or in a cellar dining off tripe and cow-heel ? 

; Thackeray. 

(ce) So that the thought, “And who shall gaze upon 

My palace, with unblinded eyes, 
While this great bow will waver in the sun, 
And that sweet incense rise?”’ Tennyson. 

(d) Who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 

C. Lamb. 
A Frencu Linevist. 





To the Editor of Tae AcaDEmy. 


Str,—Interrogative verbs certainly have rules of their own, 
but is not the one which Mr. Butler cites stated too absolutely? 
When I say “Shall you go out to-day?” I expect the same 
verb in the answer; but do we never say “ Will you go out?” 
Does “Will you be so good as to shut the door?” require 
the answer “I will’’? What of such phrases as “Would you 





* Dictionnaire de Larousse. 


+ In the direct speech Mr. Butler says: 
hesitation.”’ 


“T shall have no 
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believe it possible?’? May I not say “ Would you accept this 
post, if offered?” In this last, if “should” were substituted, 
the sentence might mean “Ought you to accept this post if 
offered to you?”’ Surely it is well to avoid ambiguity. In 
any case, “Would you be surprised to learn?’ is a form 
frequently used. ; 

Similarly, are not the rules of “indirect speech,” to which 
“A French Linguist” quite properly refers me, often stated 
with too great stringency? “Tom says he shall go home” 1s 
right, as expressing Tom’s intention; but is “Tom says he 
will look foolish if he does it’’ incorrect? Such sentences as 
“Macaulay says that he shall be abused,” or “the writer is 
aware that he shall make enemies,” seem to me rather stilted ; 
they seem also to add an element of prediction. In ordinary 
speech, do we not say “Tom knows he will be punished,” 
though Tom’s own words would be “I know I shall be 
punished,’ and is not this because we are here dealing with 
simple futurity ? 

Prediction is perhaps too general a word for this added 
element, this “tone of prophecy,’’ which alters will into shall, 
declaring that a thing shall be instead of merely indicating 
that it will happen. We say, “There will be rain to-night” ; 
Stevenson says, “There shall be mopping and mowing at the last 
day.’’ The latter idiom revives a usage never wholly abandoned, 
hut reserved nowadays for literature. The writer of an article on 
Robert Browning in last week’s ACADEMY uses it repeatedly. It 
seems to throw light on the sentences examined in my previous 
paragraph, and on others. When “A French Linguist’’ writes, 
“Who shall find fault with this?’’ he is employing an idiom 
familiar to us in Scripture and in poetry—compare “ Who shall 
say me nay?”—but less usual in ordinary speech. Both the 
Bible and our poets use the commoner idiom also, expressing 
simple futurity, e.g., “Who will bring me into the strong 
city?”’ “Who next will drop and disappear,?’’ 

I still think that should is often improperly used for would 
in affirmative sentences, and will try to illustrate this. We 
know that in conditional clauses should remains unaltered, 
while in ordinary affirmative ones it changes with the persons, 
“T should” being followed by “ you would’’ and “they would.” 
The following sentences would therefore seem to be accurate, 
viz. :— 

“Tf I should go there, I should be much to blame.” 

“Tf you (he) should go there, you (he) would be much to 
blame.”’ 

Is not should frequently substituted for would in cases like 
the latter of these?—in such phrases as “It should seem,” 
“Where one should not suppose,’ “He should have liked this 
book,” “It may be urged that their business should not go on 
without it”? The first of these phrases occurs in our best 
writers ; but is it defensible? We do not say, “It should be 
a charity to do this.’’ Ambiguity is at any rate one fault of 
these phrases ; is not incorrectness another? 

Scrvrator. 


To the Editor of Tux AcaprMy. 


Sir,—When a watchman essays to kindle a beacon, and pro- 
duces a a of smoke, instead of a blaze, one may 
surmise either that there is something wrong with his fuel or 
that he cannot make adequate use of it. 

In reading the dicta of your correspondent, “A French Lin- 
guist,’” I am forced to the conclusion either that the gram- 
matical works by Blackie and Hachette belauded by him are of 
small use in throwing light on the employment of shall and 
will and should and would, or that he has not profited greatly 
by their perusal. It should be patent that Borrow’s sentence 
“the writer is aware that he shall make enemies,” violates the 
rule that the third person singular of the verb “to be” is will. 
Unless the sentence began with “TI,”’ so as to make “writer” 
a word in apposition therewith, it could not be regarded as 
correct by any cultivated English person. Since your corre- 
spondent seems to be still in difficulties with regard to the 
use of should and would in indirect statements, allow me to 
give a quotation from an authority already, I note, referred 
to by one of your correspondents, and to draw attention par- 
ticularly to its last clause :— 

“In the 3rd person that auxiliary is commonly used which 
reflects the form of the independent statement: ‘He was afraid 
he should be drowned.’ [Independent statement: I shall be 
drowned. ] 

“But it is possible also to say ‘He was afraid he would be 
drowned,’ with no difference of meaning.” 


(Onions’ Syntax, ». 137.) 
Cuaries P. Cuatwin. 





A SUGGESTED EMENDATION OF HORACE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Srr,—Kindly allow space for a ~ E> emendation of 
Horace, Epistles, Book I., Ep. 11 (lines 29, 30):— 
“Quod petis, hic est, 
“Est Ulubris,”’ etc. 

Is not “Ulubris” obviously a transcriber’s misreading of 
“ : i 99 

TT think the latter reading must be what Horace intended, 
as it greatly extends and improves the otherwise obscure and 


abe f the passage. 
limited sense of the passag Grorce J. AVENELL. 





PROVINS AND THE ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sm,—I am collecting materials with a view to helping the 
Comité d’Initiative de Provins and the Société d’Archéologie 
de Seine et Marne, who wish to know dates and details when 
Provins was in the possession of the English, and where archival 
manuscripts relating to these may be consulted and_ copied. 
Such manuscripts may be under the rubric of Provins, 
Champagne, or la Brie, or may have become the aan of 
a private collector. In this case, would the owner kin ly help 
me in my quest? I shall be much obliged for any assistance 
that the readers of Tum Acapemy may be able to afford, either 
through the medium of your paper or direct to myself. 

A. THtrion. 


35, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, S.W. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
FICTION 


Robert Emmet: A Historical Romance. 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. ' 

The Man Who Stole the Earth. By W. Holt-White. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

Candles in the Wind. By Maud Diver. Blackwood and Sons. 
6s. 

Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift. Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d, 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Trader: A Venture in New Guinea. By Cecil Ross Johnson. 
Duckworth and Co. 6s. 

The Adventures of Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. Illus- 
trated by J. Mahoney. Edward Lloyd. 6d. net. 

Villa Rubein, and other Stories, By John Galsworthy. Duck- 
worth and Co. 6s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, & MEMOIRS 


The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B. Edited 
by his wife, Dorothy Stanley. Illustrated. 8. Low and 
Co. 21s, net, 

L’ Académie Francaise sous VAncien Régime. By Gaston 
Boissier. Hachette and Co. 3 fr. 50 c. 

In Three Legations. By Madame Charles de Bunsen. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

History of Astronomy. By George Forbes, F.R.S. Illustrated. 
Watts and Co. 1s, net.. 

History of Chemistry. By Sir Edward Thorpe, F.R.S, Llus- 
trated. Watts and Co. 1s. net. 

The Unknown History of the Jaws, discovered from the Ancient 
Records and Monuments of Egypt and Babylon. By Ernest 
E. Jessel. Illustrated. Watts and Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Saint Thomas & Becket. By Monsignor Demimuid. Translated 
by C. W. W. Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Growth of Nations. By W. Rose Smith. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 3s, 6d. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 
Vol. III. Offices of the Society. 

Woman in = Evolution. By Joseph McCabe. Watts 


By Stephen Gwynn. 


Third series. 


and Co. 

Imaginary Interviews with Great Composers. By Gerald Cum- 
berland. William Reeves. > 

Goethe in England and America: Bibliography. By Eugene 
Oswald, M.A. Second edition, revised and enlarged, by 
L. and E. Oswald. De la More Press. 
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JUVENILE 


The Little Japanese Girl. By Nell Parsons. 
Robert Culley. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Middy of the “Blunderbore.” By Lieut. Charles Gleig, 
R.N. Illustrated by Charles Pears. W. and R. Chambers. 
3s. 6d. 

Bravo, Bob! A School Story. By Andrew Home. Illustrated 
by Harold Copping. W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d. 
Barbara Bellamy, a Public School Girl By May Baldwin. 
Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. W. and R. Chambers. 

3s. 6d. 

With Kit Carson in the Rockies. By Everett McNeil. Ilus- 
trated by D. C. Hutchison. W. and R. Chambers. 5s. 
The Red Caps of Lyons: A Story of the French Revolution. By 
Herbert Hayens. Illustrated by Lionel Edwards. W. and 

R. Chambers. . 6d. 

In an Indian Jungle. By Skene Dhi. [Illustrated by Nell 
Parsons. Robert Culley. 3s. 6d. net. 

Orange and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. By G. 
A. Henty. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d. 

Under Drake’s Flag: A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. 
Henty. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Blackie and Son. 
3s. 6d. 

Ford of H.M.S. “ Vigilant’: A Tale of the Chusan Archi- 
pelago. By Staff Surgeon T. 'T. Jeans, R.N. Illustrated by 
Wm: Rainey, R.I. Blackie and Son. 5s. 

The Secret of the Australian Desert. By Ernest Favenc. 
trated. Blackie and Son. 2s. 

The Luck of Ledge Point: A Tale of 1805. By Dorothea Moore. 
Illustrated by Charles Horrell. Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d. 

Through the Heart of Thibet. By Alex. Macdonald, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated by Wm. Rainey, R.I. Blackie and Son. 6s. 

The Dragon of Pekin: A Tale of the Boxer Revolt. By Captain 
F. 8. Brereton Illustrated by Wm. Rainey, R.I. Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d. 

Three Girls in Mexico: A Tale of Life in the Interior. By Bessie 
Marchant. Illustrated by Wm. Rainey, R.I. Blackie and 
Son. 3s. 6d, 

A Mystery of St. Rule’s. By Ethel F. Heddle. Illustrated by 
G. Demain Hammond, R.I. Blackie and Son. 3s. 

Saturday's Children: A Story of To-day. By Winifred James. 
Illustrated by Frances Swan. Blackie and Son. 6s. 

Popular Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen,  Illus- 
trated by Helen Stratton. Blackie and Son. 2s. 

Lucy Mary: or, the Cobweb Cloak. By Agnes Grozier Herbert- 
son. Illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant. Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d 

The Water-Babies: A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By Charles 
Kingsley. Illustrated by Alice Woodward. Blackie and 
Son. 1s. 6d. 

Arthur and the Boilybird: An A.B.C Story. Verses by W. 
Gurney Benham. [Illustrated by Frank Adams. Blackie 
and Sons. 1s, 6d. 

Stories from Grimm, selected and edited for Little Folk. Tlus- 
trated by Helen Stratton. Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d. 

The Story of Snips. By Angusine Macgregor. Blackie and 


Son. 2s, 

Round-about Rhymes. Illustrated. Blackie and Son. 

The Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. Translated by Mrs. 
Edgar Lucas. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Constable 


and Co. 165s. net. 


Illustrated. 


Illus. 


ls. 6d. 


VERSE 


Rose and Vine. By Rachel Annand Taylor. 


Elkin Mathews. 
5s. net. 
Leto Suppliant. By Arthur Dillon. Elkin Mathews. 2s, 6d. 
Deportmental Ditties, and other Verses. By Harry Graham. 
_ Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. Mills and Boon. 3s. 6d. net. 
Light among the Leaves. By Hugh Moreton Frewen. 
Nutt. 3s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Descriptive Geography of the British Isles, from Original Sources. 
Selected by Lettice Jowitt. Edited by A. J. Herbertson, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d, 

The World of Animal Life. Edited by Fred Smith. Illustrated. 

_ Blackie and Son. _ 5s, 

Briefe des Jiingeren Plinius in Auswahl. 
Schuster. I. Text, 1 mark 50. II. Kommentar, 1 mark 20. 

 E: Tempsky, Vienna. 

The Tutorial History of English Literature. By A. J. Wyatt, 
M.A. Third and enlarged edition. W. B. Clive. Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press. 2s. 6d. ‘ 


Von Dr. Mauriz 











THEOLOGY 


The Heavenly Vision. A second selection of sermons preached 
by George Howard Wilkinson, D.D., Bishop of St. 
Andrews. With rate Mowbray and Co. 5s. net. 

Jesus or Christ? Eighteen Essays by Various Writers. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 65s. net. 

The Unfinished Symphony: The Eternal Life Begun. By Hugh 
Falconer, B.D. Duckworth and Co. 6s. 

The Shadows of the Valley: A Practical and Devotional Guide 
in Sickness and Death. By the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D. 
Skeffington and Son. 65s. net, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Hills and the Vale. By Richard Jefferies. With an Intro- 
duction by Edward Thomas. Duckworth and Co. 6s. 
Egyptian Birds, for the most part seen in the Nile Valley. By 

Charles Whymper. Illustrated. A. and C. Black. 20s. 


net. 

Potted Brains, or Quick Culture for All. Written by Keble 
Howard. Illustrated by John Hassall, R.I. Stanley Paul 
and Co. 1s. net. 

The Westminster Fireworks and Political Burlesque of the Bear 
Garden Parliament, 1906—1909. By Sustenance. Illus- 
trated ey the Jabberwock. Equitable Publishing Syndi- 
cate. . 

Bibliography of the Contributions of George M. Gould, M.D., to « 
Ophthalmology, General Medicine, Literature, ete. Andrus 
and Church, Ithaca, N.Y. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for the year 1909—1910. 

Deighton, Bell and Co., Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 

China, its Marvel and Mystery. By T. Hodgson Liddell, . 


R.B.A. Llustrated. George Allen and Sons. 21s. net. 
Modern Astronomy. By Herbert Hall Turner, F.R.S. Illus- 
trated. Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net. | 
Natural and Social Morals. By Carveth Read, M.A. A. and 
C. Black. 7s. 6d. 
The Cookery Book of Lady Clark of Tillypronie. Arranged and 


Constable and Co. 


The Sling, Part IV. (April-Nov., 1909). Remarks in connection 
with the Royal Institution, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and the Admiralty. By W. Leighton Jordan. 
Simpkin and Co. 1s. net. 

Collections Nwmismatiques de few Dr. Paul Ch. Strehlin. 
Part I. Spink and Son. 5 francs, 


MUSIC 
The Scottish Orchestra: A Collection of Instrumental Music for 


edited by Catherine Frances Frere. 
6s. net. 


Various Combinations and Pianoforte. No. 1, Edina. 
Paterson and Sons. 2s. net. 
Rose Garlands: Intermezzo for the Pianoforte. Composed. by 


Lilian Raymond. Paterson and Sons. 2s. net. 

A Wee Sprig o’ Heather. Words by John Alexander. Com- 
posed by C. R. Baptie. Paterson and Son. 2s, net. 

For Auld Lang Syne. A Scottish Selection arranged by Lieut. 
Charles Godfrey, M.V.O. Paterson and Sons. 2s. net, 

Four Old English Love Lyrics. Set to Music by A. T. Lee 


Ashton. Paterson and Sons. 2s. net, 
The Scottish Baritone Albwm. Selected by Donald Ross. Com- 
posed by Alfred Moffat. Paterson and Sons. 2s, net. 


The Strathearn Collection of Part Music. 
Paterson and Sons. 2d. each. 


PERIODICALS 


Nos. 63 and 64. 


| Cornhill Magazine; Le Francais Fonétique; AU the World; 


David | 


Century Magazine; The Local Government Review; Travel 
and Exploration; Socialist Review; St. Helens Public 
Libraries, 31st Annual Report; Cambridge University 
Reporter; Bulletin of the Metropolitan Musewm of Art, 
N.Y.; The Vote; Publishers’ Circular ; Educational Times ; 
Harper’s Magazine; Empire Review; English Review ; 
Fortnightly Review; Bookseller; The R.P.A. Annual and 
Ethical Review, 1910; Blackwood’s Magazine; Revue Bleue ; 
The Papyrus; Contemporary Review; School World; Uni- 
versity Correspondent and Educational Review; Book 
Monthly; Mercure de France; American Journal of 
Mathematics; Deutsche Rundschau; St, Nicholas; The 
Popular Magazine; The Monthly Booklet of the Green and 
Blue Salons and Eustace Miles’ Restaurant; Pitman’s Year 
Book and Diary, 1910; Art Journal; Art Journal Christmas 
Number; University of California Publications in Semitic 
Philology, Vol. II., No 1. 
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“SCORPIO.” By J. a. CHALONER | 


% ehstatee vides Miuasit on the fact that he isa oe ieee here jar eee |) 
e assures us that h a ny me to the concl Spangi'd ~~ wo ati, 





— roan a. ‘to sleep’ with — Jn ag me tah the sme me that Cro nos Whose ol penne ee are creak 

a prize-fighter ‘ruta ts his spores se iw. wand only Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a ‘norse 

dovs mr. Chal oe m what w ye may term the soane on a tho Ghouls — ~ when thay speak one heats the grave-mole o oineck— 
balleves also in — and ik —— r of his book is decorated wit Their escorts parvenus of feature coarse. 

an angry- y-looking seve n-thonged a nd bedu aathe ee rt‘ Boorpl. Lys ae | of Luxury and Vice! 

~ that when we loo k to the fair Page itself w e kno os expect. But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

é disappoin uted. a. ~Gualone r goes to ti the opera ‘Belng a good post i “Here you have ais bo scorpions, and a knock-out blo bh peed 
ae ediately wri son aboutit it, the whie’ r, he calls‘ The Devi The sonnet as a whole e which we cam eae a technical or 
Ilorseshoe. We. reproduce rh pd ne benefit ~{ ait en it may concern ;— sentimental point of view. roe eee elas ine, at thave e plumed himoeit 

‘A fecund sig Ju al. a on that line about the whem ee ine, a tour corr way 
Rich as Golcond ‘8808 —y reminds us of the withering ironies o* oe t is only fair m Ohalonys 
hat gem — — ma e-shoe t th’ pera, to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with Le + » » Some 
owe oe << uly. bee has a and m trons fair | of them show the tenderer emotions propertoapoet. Weltke him best, how- 
co there ray, ever, in his character as metrical bruiser, . . . His book is well worth 
Amazonia Pha an dread tote ++ ! possessing.” —The erty oa 8th, 1908. 
Pigur: 7 ——- Mt eye oe —y t add that Mr. Chaloner a forward as the ehampion of Shakespeare's memery, and lands, with 
the fo ae + ‘Sulli upon the po! { the a of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing tothe latter's ‘inpertine ~r comments upon ndhak te) 
(belies red, post- sae rn receipt of _ yams cecuuiien red mall, to PALMETTO Prass, Roanoake ids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 
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| W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 


cerns 


TO OUR READERS 


Tf you ‘are told that the 
ACADEMY 2s “ so/d out,” or 
“dificult to obtain,” please don’t 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
is “still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually, 


Che “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 
ANY WHERE—EXCEPTING AT 
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6d. net. Ready Shortly. 6d. net. 





THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. 





Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 





At all Booksellers’ —except 
smith’s—6d. net. 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. — 





STORY OF ‘OPERA: wa.ia-us sieeheos” 


Series.) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 
Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net- 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 


(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the ‘‘ Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING.. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”). Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Walter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. DR. ALBERT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.; Ph.D., F.L.C. 
_ Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


The 
hee Boe ge Cg hl PUB. THE Company 
SHING , Lrp., The ” desire to state 
Works, Felling-on-Tyne; also * ‘MILLION LIBRARY that they pay for all 
London: Paternoster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
undertake the product’on of every FICTION. 


kind of Printi a Bookbind —— hey also —. 
ind of Printing and Bookbinding. ; : " take the production of every kin 
They print a visiting-card or a news- Own Printed Title and Im P ry 


. ” : of book-work, ledger-making, account 
paper 5 they make a memorandum priat will be given for large books, aatennp, and y Peace 
ook or a bank ledger. Half-tone %* numbers of this line—either 


unk : printing of every kind and 
work a apace. Please ack, fe to Booksellers, Circulating extent. Estimates given 
rices. ravellers ca TY. f : : upon application 
WHERE on post-card notice to -y — Village or Club ‘a the’ Vorks, 
Felling, alDraries. Felling-on- 


Tyne. 


LONDON \Paternoster Square), NEW YORK and MELBOURNE 
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CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
I1WO BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3 
The Cowper & Newton Museum THE DESERTED VILLAGE 
By OLIVER GoLDSMI‘H. With 40 full-page plates in colour and numerous 

Olney, Bucks | drawings in the text, by w _ MAG. oe: = 15s. net. 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT | ree . asain aaah ae 
rt | 

= pe be ig ag mw pe ts evar a pe 7 aati THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 


sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he | 


ber of 1 ident in the dis With 40 full-page plates in colour and 70 drawings in the text by 
Trustees have, with a num gentle:aen residen - 

































































| ARTHUR RACKHAM. to, cloth, 15s. net. 
—_ Sa an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of § | Eéition de Luze, limited to 150 copies, 428. net. 
os rr — Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Mescum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be . Wilee, SICHEL. In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
sed. s. 6d. net, ; ; q 
vee The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. 
aS By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. iain a4 
’ : yr, F.S.A. Profus us- fe 
Hogarth s London. ae bey 21s, net. anarie 4 
London Life‘of Yesterday. PY A" Ub. Canad.) Demy | 
R f 8vo. Ys. 64. net, B cuiuiinidlianl 3 
e-appearance of . . ; K _— ee 
”? Peaks and Glaciers of Nun Kun. Workuan and 
“ THE THRUSH, | WILLIAM HunTER WorKMAN. With Map and ©2 Illustrations. to. tj 
18s. net. t i 
A Moathly Periodical for the Publication of Original The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth ; A Narra- | 
. . * J . Ba t 
Poetry. tive in Contemporary Letters. Pikistiect “Demy sve 
909 . 6d, net. - 
DECEMBER Ist, | . Britele an Ba By SPENSER WILKINSON, a wer 4 ee 4 = | 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. | proses poe Military History in the University of Oxford. @ 
CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should | TOES GUEEELE uanae enien. 
Fee aati | ORDINARY PEOPLE. 
12 .& 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. | By Usa L, SILDERRAD. 
Publishers: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lid. > = - my 
CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street London WC 








STANLEY PAUL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE DAUPHINES OF FRANCE. Frayk 


| HAMEL, Author of “ Famous French Salons,” ete.. In demy 8vo, handsome ff | 





THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE THE ROMANCE OF FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. 
S CIENCE AND ART A.J. ANDERSON. Second edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 


With a photo- | 
gravure frontispiece and 16 full-page illustrations on art paper. IOs, 6d. net. ft * 


MODERN ARTISTS. Curistian Brrstoy. In one |. 

EPENCE | tint, lactuding 4 coloured plavse ands photer ra ong dilustrations, with 

PRICE THRE [A CHILD'S GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. 
HELEN A. CLARKE. In cloth gilt, illustrated, 400 pages. 5s. net. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: JA CHILD’S GUIDE TO PICTURES. Crazies 
H. CAFFIN. In cloth gilt, 253 pages, illustrated, 65s, net. 

P , ‘ WOMAN IN MUSIC. Gerorcz P. Uproy. In sa.a!l 

Inland, 1 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. net ; Persian yapp g'lt (boxed), 58. snl 7 

BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN, Acree H. 
MILES. Large crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net ; paste 

grain gilt (boxed), 3s, net; Persian yapp, gilt top (boxed), 4s. net. 
This may be sent to any Newsagent,or to the Publisher of DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THe ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDs, W.C, Monolog 


Duologues, Dialogues, and Playlets for Home and Platfor 
use. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. In crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net ; cloth 


ey 64, net ; paste grain gilt (boxed), 8s, net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 
To ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 


POTTERY. J. ¥. BLACKER. With about 400 line and half-tone illustra- 
tions. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net, 


QUANTITIES. Georcs Srepneyson, Author of 


*‘ Estimating,” etc. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. Edited 


by ALFRED MILES. Crown 4to, 6d. net. 
Please send me the ACADEMY [for the next 


|| HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND | 


GIRLS. BeRTHA JOHNSON. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s. net, 


_ " | HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN, Exwa Cavrcaman 


Hewitt. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s. net, 


Pech || YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Toasts.) 


With coloured illustrations on each page. 18mo. 2s. net. 


cloth gilt, with gilt top, With a photogravure frontispiece and 16 full-pa ze 
illustrations, 163. net. 




















months, J enclose remittance va‘ue 











PHASES, MAZES AND CRAZES OF LOVE 
Description ia (as the Title indicates), With coloured illustrations by CLARA ELSeNE 
PECK. 18mo, 2s, net. é 
Addres+ 

















STANLEY PAUL & CO,, Clifford’s Ina, London. 4 


SaaS 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


7SSAY CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 
REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
—For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


YY Mvasslty OF GLASGOW. 


f'" ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 
The University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will shortly proceed to appoint an 
Additional Examiner in each of the subjects 
named: 
‘FUR THE PRELIMINARY AND 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS :—Classics, 
athematics, French. 
@FOR THE PRELIMINARY AND 
BURSARY EXAMINATIONS AND FOR 
THE DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :--German. 
“FOR DEGREE EXAMINATIONS :— 
English, Classics, History, Education, French, 
Political Economy, Zoology, Anatomy, 
Agriculture, Veterinary Hygiene, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Agricultural Entomulogy. 
& Particulars of the duties, emoluments, ete ; 
may be had on application to the Seevetary of 
he University Court. 
University of Glasgow, October, 1909. 
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T 23 LITTLB SALON 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 


No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
36, Albemarle Street, W. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail &/- 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & Co., Boston, Mass. J.8.A. 





én 





QGTORY WRITING, Article Writing, 

Verse Composition, ‘‘ Postal Tuition” 
prospectus, stamped envelope.—Address Prof. 
Harnris-BickrorD, ‘“ The Bookeries,” St. Day. 
(Name ACADEMY.) 





cataloguing essential ; stipend £100 per annum. 
—Application, in own handwriting, with state- 
ment of previous experience and testimonials, 
should reach the Registrar of the University 
of Liverpool not later than November 15. 


OOKS—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any Lublect 
SUPPLIED. The most expert ik finder 
‘xtant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
~eenee any Saleable Book for others 
— from sy various — — List 
of 2, s icularly want post free,— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s,, for 45s. Bartholo 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British dain 276, 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffor Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 





A LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PIOOADILLY, W. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—French [Illustrated Books of the 
kighteonth Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
DE LUXE. 

*," Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 








ANTED at once, an Assistant in bin! 
University Library; knowledge of | 


oblige by kindly reporting same to me, 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. now ready. 





Typewriting. 





TT Pew asin S promptly and 
oe | done. 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, 8.W 
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6d. Weekly. 


Li:erary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 











THE 


z 


for October 
6d. NET. 

: CONTENTS 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
The b 


Babble of the Book Shops, 
fag Wastrotions 
ON TRIAL 


-—_ 


E 
REVIEWERS 
A Review of them from the Author's 
Adam Gowans Whyte 
° PU ry “ Ads.” 
Vv 
A LONDON LETTER 


Oa the O 
LIGHT AND LEADING 


orid. 
THE GENERAL READER 
oor BOOKS NEARLY R 


this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Edition 
THE PERIODICALS 


BOOK MONTHLY 


hey were Written in Queen Anne's Time 
utlook for the Autumn Publishing Season 
sae Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best pane Best-Selling Books. 
—— of Interesting te Likely to be Published 
A Classified Catalogue «f the Noteworthy Books, New 
s and Reprints of September . 
Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines. 





with a Series of 


Point of View—By 





| # Twelve Months 
| | Six Months ... 
Three Months 





London, E.C. 





S{MPKIN, MARSHALL, §& CO., Stationers’ Hall Couwtt, 











“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journdl. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOE. 


E.C. Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che County Gentleman & Cand §& Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


| AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 © Ordi Issue. 
Six Months... .. oO 14 0 — 
Three Months 7 rs] 7 ° Twelve Months eee #1 17 o 


CANADA (Ordi leout)) Six Moaths ~~ 018.6 


$110 6 
- O15 3 The above rates include all 
~~ O79 Special Numbers. 


Eartorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


(EsTaBLisHED 1862) 
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IMPORTANT 


ANN VERONICA 


H. G. WELLS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Price 68, post free 


“ Unquestionably this is a very brilliant book,’ says the West- 

minster Gazette, and shows Mr. Wells's giftfor pure fiction at its 
. at.” 

a is no question that ‘ Ann Veronica’ herself is true,” says 
The Limes. “© The type, we think, has never been so keenly noted 

and courageously described as in this novel.” 

‘Like all Mr, Wells’s work the book is inflamed with sincerity,” 
says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘and it abounds in flashes of real life 
which almost blind the judgment with their intense reality.” 

The @lobe says: “ A novel which in its frank sincerity and its bold 
grappling «ith a social question of compelling force stands out as one 
of the best things Mr. Wells has given us.” 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
Vol 11l. FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CIVIL 
WAR. If. By J. J. JUSSERAND. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 


“The predominant feature of this book.” says Zhe Times, ‘is in an especial 
Aegree, brightness, lucidity, point, perspicacity, mo lernity, but aboveall vivacity.” 


Vol. 1. FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE RENATSSANCR. 
Vol. If. FROM THE RENATSSANCE TO THE CIVIL WAR, T, 


GREECE IN EVOLUTION, 
Studies prepared underthe auspices of the French League for the 
Defence of the Rights of Hellenism By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
With a preface by the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, 
M P. Translated from the French under the Editorship of G. F. 
ABBOTT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 


The Morning Post anys: ‘* It is impossible to read these addresses without admira- 
tion for the intimate knowledge of Greece and of the Greeks which they d.splay 
and for the sympathy by whieh they are pervaded.” 


HOW TO STUDY THE STARS. 


Astronomy with Small Telescopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes 
on Celestial Photography. y L.RUDAUX. Translated by 
A. H. KEANE, LU.D., F.R.G.8. With 79 Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d.. 
This book is intended as a: uide to practical observation for amateur astronomers. 
It deals with all branches of the science which can be followed with instruments of 
moderate ‘ze. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER. 
By E L. LOWES, Author of ‘‘ Chats on Old Lace” 
Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other Full-page Plates, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 
[ Unwin’s “ Chats” Series 
The Daily Chronic’e says: ‘It is » very useful guide to the collector of old plate, 
and it is stored with much valuable intormation to guard the unsuspecting purchaser 
against false trade marks and antique ware which was made yesterday,” 


THE RELIGION OF H.G. WELLS. 
and other Essays. By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. 
ing al M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; post free, 

s 10d. 
The chief essay is a careful and friendly criticism of the ethical and religious 
teaching of Mr. H. G. Wells contained in his “ First and Last Things,” 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE, 
As viewed bv the Great Thinkers, from Plato to the Present 
Time. By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net ; post 
free, 12s. 11d. 

“This, the most famous and widely read of Professor Eucken’s works, is an 
altogether delightful book in which the characteristic speculations and opinions 
of the great min’s +f the race are elucidate’, contrasted, and judged ina sym- 
pathetic yet independentispirit. It forms an admirabe in roduction to the study 
of philosophy.’ — Boston Transcript. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 
By Prof, E. A. KENNELLY. With 84 Lilustrations. 4s. net; 
post free, 4s. 4d. 
A new and enlarg-d edition of the author’s authoritative handbook, ‘ Wireless 
Telegraphy,” bringing the important and rapidly develop'nz subject quite up to 
date with the entire subjectof ‘ Wireless Telephony” added. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


FR®NCH CATHEDRALS. MONAS-~ 
TERIESAND ABBEYS, ANDSACRED 


SIGHTS OF FRANCE. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL With 183 Illustrations 
from Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, and Plans and 
Diagrams. Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s, net; post free, 20s. 6d. (Uni- 
form with “ English Cathedrals.’ ) 

The mikiny of this book is te fruit of twenty years’ living and stu 'y in the 
cathedral cities of Fran-e —Provence, the Romanesque centres, Mont St. M chel 
and the towns of the ereat Gothic churches—and follows a carefully prepared 
sch-me, based upon the va us of ths exa apl.s selected in the history of archi 
tecture. 


MEN AND MANNERS 
OF OLD FLORENCE. 


By GUIDO BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi 
Libraries, Florence. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 48 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net ; post free, 15s. 54. 
Dr, Riagi’s new volume gives vivid and realistic glimpse- of social life in Florence 
from the thirteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth. 


INNS, ALES, AND DRINKING 
CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


sv F. W, HACKWOOD, Author of “O'd English Sports,” 

With a Coloured Frontispice, and 5% other Illustrations, Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net; post free, 10s. 11d. 

The Observer ssys :—'* Very little thit concerns ‘the trade’ has escaped Mr. 

Hackwood 8 notice. The inn and the innkegper, the drink and the «drinker. the 

lore and the law and the literature of alcohol, the rise of Burton, the history 


of famous inns, the mysteries of tavern signs, even the evolution of the tea-house, 
are all discussed in «etail."’ 








A BEAU SABREUR 
Maurice de Saxe, Marshall of France: His Loves, his Laurels, 
and his Times (1696-1750). By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Author of * Seven Splendid Sinners” &c, «With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 38 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 153. net; post. 
free, 15s 4d if 


* As entertaining as any romance.”"—Sunday Times. 
**A book of fascinatiog interest.”"—7he Globe. 


THE FRENCH. PROCESSION. 
A Pageant of Great Writers. By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary 
Robinson’, With 6 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net ; post free, 12s. 11d. : 

“Tt isa delightful book, at all events, a book of literary acumen. . 


her volume, as I have already suggest 
Dailu Teleavranh. 


LEISURE HOURS WITH NATURE. 
By E.P. LARKEN With 71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 5s., post free. 

This volume is full of entertaining natural history goss'p. It deals with many 
varied aspects of animal life, such as, for instance, protective mimicry, the sports 
and pastimes of birds, a:nual migrants, b'rds as parents, the life of the salmon, 
snakes and their ways, birds as weather tokens, and the uses of the froz; there is 


something, too, about flowers aud plants; and achapter is devoted to the subject 
of “ Birds in Enzlish Poetry.” 


AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
Spiritistie Phenomena and their Interpretation. By 
CESARE J.OMBROSO. LIluastrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
net; post free, 10s. 5d. 
The Daily News says : “ ‘After Death—What?’ will excite and interest its readers.” 


PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Psycholozy in Harvard University. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net : post free, 8s. 11d. 
“A most enjoynble book to read . . . The spirit of the author is scientific, his 


tone reasonatle, his experience wide. It is an earnest and well-reasoned piece of 
work which deserves to be widely read.”—Diaily News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART SERIES. 
Monographs by well-known Art Critics, elaborately [Illustrated 
with Reproductions in Colour, Photogravure, and Half-Tone. Size 


14} by ll}inches. Stiff paper covers, 5s. net. per volume; postage 
4d. extra. 


I. WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Epwarp Hutton. 

II. EDGAR DEGAS By Georces GRAPPE. 

II!. GREAT ENGLISH MASTERS. By Fritz STaut. 
IV. EUGENE DELACROIX. By CAMILLE Mauctarr. 
V. FRITZ BOEHLE- By Rupotr Kein. 

VL. AUGUSTE RODIN. By Gustav Kaun. 








. . Indeed, 
» has an almost uniq.e interest for us.”"— 

















On sale at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 
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‘uaiauicanamneme aochaeaas 


SONNETS. By LorD ALFRED ROUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form. ‘Shey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
2s. 6d. net. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says * || 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art,” 





The SPECTATOR says: * 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” F 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


| “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon | 
| everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 1] 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: | 


| 

| “Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and 
|. the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

| The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


| “ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less || 
| by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
| less in their grace and music.” 
| 


| 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : | 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite | 
{ 

| 








a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 











IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
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